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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 
BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 
Boston, June 16. 

Perhaps the most beautiful street in Boston is Elm 
Hill Avenue, which, beginning at one side of Frank- 
lin Park, runs, shaded by stately elms, over the brow 
of the hill, from which one has a bird’s-eye view of 
the city and theinnerharbor. Atthe foot of Elm Hill 
Avenue is a new and pretty Unitarian edifice, called 
AllSouls’ Church. The minister to this flourishing lit- 
tle society is the Rev. William H. Lyon, who was a 
Fall River boy, and graduated from Brown University 
andthe Harvard Divinity School. Mr. Lyon has just 
published a little work which deserves more attention 
than, I am afraid, will be its lot, simply for the reason 
that it is ‘‘ prepared at the request of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society, for the use of the older 
classes in the schools’’ of that denomination, and, 
as it is issued by that society, will have a limited sale. 
The book is entitled ‘‘A Study of the Sects '""—the 
word sect being ‘‘ used in no invidious sense, but as 
a convenient term for the parts into which the 
Christian body is actually divided or dissected.” 

A single paragraph of the preface will show in what 
respect the little volume is remarkable: 


“Realizing the danger of misrepresenting the beliefs 
of others, I have submitted, so far as I could, the 
various chapters to revision by prominent members 
or friends of the sects treated in them ana have in 


every case accepted the corrections made. This is 
true of the chapters on the Jews, Roman Catholics 
(doctrine only), Episcopalians, Congregationalists, 
Baptists, Methodists, Friends, Universalists, Unitari- 
ans and Spiritualists.” 
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I do not know of any book of its size—it is only 190 
pages—that contains a more remarkable reservoir of 
valuable information; the list of authorities is alone 
worth the price of the book—I confess I do not know 
what the price of the book is. Of course, the sympa- 
thies of the author are with so-called “liberal thought,” 
but his catholicity is admirable, and I am sure many 
will be glad to know of the existence of this conve- 
nient little manual. 

Perhaps, sometime, it will be removed frem its 
denominational environment and brought out in the 
regular trade, as was done in the case of a Sunday 
School manual entitled ‘‘ The Citizen and the Neigh- 
bor,” by the Rev. Charles F. Dole, who has since 
much enlarged it and published it through the firm of 
D. C. Heath & Company, under the more distinctive 
title ‘‘The American Citizen.’’ The authorities of 
Indian Territory have just formally adopted it for use 
in the publicschools. I may add that the first edition 
having been exhausted, a second and larger edition 
(3,c00 copies) has been prepared. Such works, which 
represent far more labor than their size would indi- 
cate, deserve success. 

Messrs. Estes & Lauriat have removed their whole- 
sale and subscription department to the handsome 
new building on the Summer Street extension. Mr. 
Estes’ office is in a corner on the fifth floor, looking 
down from one side on the busy yards of the New 
York and New England Railway and across to Rox- 
bury, with the tall tower of the West End Power 
Works as a salient point, and in the other direction 
directly out tosea. The office is breezy and sunny, 
simply furnished, and yet it has some treasures that 
would fill the heart of a collector withenvy. Among 
the pictures are sketches by Samuel Lawrence, sold 
from his studio after his death : two of Carlyle, one of 
Dickens, taken when very young, and a strong, fate- 
shadowed face of George Eliot—one of three in exist- 
ence. Curiously enough on the reverse of the paper 
is a sketch of N. P. Willis, taken when he was first in 
London probably. Busts of Marcus Aurelius, of Cato, 
the exquisite basso-relievo of the parting of Orpheus 
and Eurydice, a piece of a genuine Pompeian fresco, 
and costly art books are among the furnishings. 
Before this letter is in type Mr. Estes will be on his 
way to England and France. 

It is probably no news that Estes and Lauriat have 
embarked upon one of the greatest publishing enter- 
prises of the day in preparing Zditions de Luxe of 
Bulwer-Lytton, Thackeray, George Eliot and of the 
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Waverley novels—127 volumes in all—each set limi- 
ted toathousand numbered copies. At the advertised 
price, not allowing for the threatened advance in case 
of the hoped-for sale, the enterprise will bring in 
$317,500. The George Eliot, in twenty volumes, will 
have 125 impressions of original painter-etchings and 
photo-etchings. The Scott, in forty-five volumes, will 
have 3co etchings by Lalauze, Mongin and other 
French artists, for, curious] y enough, the French have 
shown great interest in the works of Scott. 


The August A//antic will contain a long short story 
by Mr. Henry James, entitled ‘‘ Marriages.’’ The 
same number will include Mr. John C. Ropes’ appre- 
ciative paper on Gen. Sherman, and Mr. W. P. 
Garrison's article on the reform of the Senate. If 
Mr. Garri-on had asked my opinion on reforming the 
Senate, I should have suggested a simple remedy, 
which is even now used to a certain extent: I would 
have it applied to both houses, namely: let it be 
required by law that the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives should consist of equal numbers of Demo- 
crats and Republicans, and when any important 
measure came up that éo¢/ sides should pair off It 
would save a great deal of mischievous work, and 
give the members of Congress just as much fun as they 
get now. (Respectfully submitted). Mr. Aldrich, 
the former editor of the Ad/antic, is now at Ponkapog ; 
he will spend the summer in Europe. Mr. Scudder, 
his successor, who has recovered from a severe 
attack of /a grifpfe and several other diseases 
unfriendly to editors, will go for the summer to that 
place of ominous name—-Little Boar's Head. 

D. Lothrop & Company have ready for publica- 
tion a pretty little book, entitled ‘‘ National Flowers,”’ 
compiled and illustrated by Miss Fannie A. Dean. 
It illustrates the Daisy, the Rose of England, the 
Thistle of Scotland, the Shamrock of Ireland, the Lily 
of France, the Cactus of Mexico, the Lotos of Egypt, 
the Chrysanthemum of Japan, the Violet of Greece, 
and other flowers. Itis to be regretted that Miss Dean 


did not see fit to add her weighty authority to the. 


growing sentiment in favor of the Corn for the United 
States, with different flowers for the various States. 
It is a very pretty book however. ‘‘Her Associate 
Members,” by Pansy (Pansy is, with one exception, 
the Lothrop’s banner writer—the exception is ‘‘ Mar- 
garet Sydney” who is Mrs. Lothrop), ‘‘ The Will-o’- 
the-Wisp Stories,’ by Mrs. Jessie Benton Frémont 
who tells stories of her fascinating girlhood, ‘‘ Busi- 
ness Openings for Girls,” by Sallie Joy White—five 
years president of the New England Women’s Press 
Association—and “‘ John Brownlow’s Folks,”’ by Willis 
Boyd Allen, are among the books which this firm 
expect to have on the market by the middle of July. 

It may not be out of place to remark that the whole 
community has been sympathizing with Mr. Allen 
and his family in the recent death of his father, the 
distinguished lawyer and judge, the Hon. Mr. Stillman 
B. Allen. It was a sad break in a most delightful 
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home, where generous hospitality was offered to all, 
and where many disguished literary people were to be 
often met. Few men have left more devoted friends, 
and the relationship between Mr. W. B. Allen and his 
father was also like that between brothers. 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, 
No European knows the life of Oriental women, It 
is a sealed book to us. Years of residence do not 
open it. Miss Alice Mabel Bacon, in her “ Japanese 
Girls and Women,” has written a book which, not 
only for Japan, but for the entire range of Asiatic 
life is almost without a parallel. The chapter on the 
morals of Japanese women is a study in comparative 
ethics of the first order in principle and penetra- 
tion. Taking the Japanese woman from babyhood 
and taking her through all the relations of life, : 
Miss Bacon has told with equal skill and fidelity the 
feminine life of one of the world’s finer races. Few 
books of travel have in them more accurate instruc- 
tion or more of novel interest. 
x % 

Law in principle is simple, in practice as complex 
as social life. This renders it easy to tell a man 
much about law and extremely difficult to teach a 
man how to apply. Mr. A. J. Hirschl, an Iowa 
lawyer, in ‘‘ Legal Hygiene’’ has written a book 
intended to give plain people knowledge of the legal 
principles, whose guidance will prevent litigation. 
“Legal Hygiene” is written with great vivacity 
and in astyle singularly fresh, individual and intel- 
ligible. From end to end there is scarcely a sentence 
whose meaning cannot instantly be seen—a rare 
thing ina law book. The little work is colored by 
the fact that Iowa is a ‘‘ Code ’”’ State, and under the 
influence of the Western trail of New York jurispru- 
dence, which stretches over the interior. Much which 
is said would necessarily be modified in this and 
other common-law States, consequently. Mr. Hirschl 
guards against this abundantly, and the most salutary, 
preventive, legal hygeine he enjoins is his constant 
advice to consult a lawyer—a proceeding which will 
avoid more litigation than all other precautions put 
together. A more philosophic tone would have made 
the book more illuminating. A wife’s legal disabilities 
are not accidents, but incidents, in her panage in social 
development from status to contract. 


* 
% %& 


Dr. Brooke Foss Westcott, Bishop of Durham, is 
one of the greater Greek scholar, of the day, versed in 
the early Greek fathers. ‘‘ Religious Thought in the 
West,” the volume of essays which he has just pub- 
lished, has nothing particularly new in the essay on 
Plato and Euripides and A-schylus, as ethical religious 
teachers, Two essays on the so-called works of Diony- 
sius the Areopagite, and Origen, in their relations to the 
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development of Christian thought, are full of penetra- 
ting interpretations of influences, little understood by 
us, so completely are we under the more logical and 
legal shadow of Rome. The like is true of an historical 
sketch of the relations between the early Christian 
church and art—very strong where the essay deals with 
the early Greek fathers, very weak where it deals with 
modern archeological research—quoting Mrs.Jameson 
for instance and passing on one of Velasquez’ greatest 
works—the crucifixion—from a pretty wood-cut two 
inches square. An essay on Browning has nothing 
in it new, much that is appreciative, and illustrates, as 
Bishop Westcott’s other essays do—the great useful- 
ness of Browning as a mine of moral quotation. 
Many things in the American nature has led us in 
philosophy and in religion towards the earlier Greek 
aspect of Christianity and this circumstance renders 
these essays—where they touch on this phase—of 
special illumination. P 
%* * 

Lord Cornwallis is known to American readers 
for the unlucky surrender at Yorktown. His brilliant 
march through the Carolinas has been wholly forgot- 
ten in the shadow of his final defeat. Hewas then 43. 
His life in the ‘‘ Rulers of India’’ series, by Mr. W. S. 
Seton-Karr, is entirely devoted to the second period 
of Lord Cornwallis’ life, which began when he was 46 
and ended when he died at 67, devoted to the adminis- 
tration of the Anglo-Indian empire. It had then 
passed the period of early conquest; but it had not 
yet reached the natural mountain boundaries which 
rim in the plains of the peninsula, from the mountains 
of Hala to the highlands of Manipur. The chief 
work of Lord Cornwallis’ administration was the set- 
tlement of the land tax in Bengal, in Madras, and in 
other outlying parts of the possessions of the East 
India Company. This settlement was a very remark- 
able instance, unique in history, of contact and colli- 
sion between the ideas and conceptions of administra- 
tors trained in individual land ownership and great 
oriental communities, in which the government, the 
collectors of its share, local executors and the culti- 
vators, all had under traditional usages a right to the 
fruits of the earth. Thetwo settlements, one in which 
the collectors of the government share or Zemindars 
were given the rights of landholders, as in Bengal, and 
the other in Madras, under which all the chain of 
successive oriental rights, not in the fee, but in the 
fruit of the soil, were preserved, area hot battle-ground 
in political economy. Mr. Seton-Karr, once a Madras 
judge, has given in this small volume an excellent 
account of these settlements, not easily accessible 
elsewhere to American students of the land question. 

 ] *y 

Miss Sarah Barnwell Elliott has written in ‘‘ Jerry "’ 
anovel which held readers from month to month 
while it appeared in Scribner's last year and this. Its 
sombre realism commands attention in a published 
volume longer than the average of current novels. 
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The selvage of civilization—the strip between settled 
institutions and the frontier—is always full of tragedy, 
passive or active. Miss Elliott, in weaving her story 
around the fortunes of a mine which ruins all who 
touch it, has for background that savage substratum 
of white life in the South, which from Maryland to 
Texas leads in its huts a life ignorant, squalid and 
barbarous. From end to end, “ Jerry’’—the hero is 
a boy of this class who rises from its level to ruin 
through an inconceivably sad life—is vivid. But it 
comes to nothing. I think one has a right to ask of 
the great gifts shown in this volume that the results 
shall centre to some illuminating end. ‘ Jerry”’ is 
pitiless as life itself. This is much; it may be enough, 
but despair is not the emotion the greater works of 
fiction evoke, and Miss Elliott deserves to be judged 
by their standard. 
x % 

Mr. Henry F. Keenan, in the ‘‘Iron Game,” has 
written a novel whose threads weave in and out 
around the first few months of the war beginning with 
Manassas. The work as it stands makes a useful 
record of the sentiment which marked the war's early 
days, under certain lights and in certain latitudes. 
There is about the course of the “Iron Game,” as 
about all of Mr. Keenan’s work, a rush and force—the 
presence of an eager personality. It is a misfortune, 
so far as style goes, that the language is often pleth- 
cric where itis intended to be copious. Too often the 
characters play the part of chorus in expressing the 
author’s opinions where they might better be about 
their own business. In spite of all these things the 
novel has much vivid picturing of a period already 
heroic, legendary and the field of fairest romance. 


HISTORIAN LOSSING. 


The well-known historian Benson John Lossing, cne 
of the leading citizens of Dutchess County, New York, 
died at his home, in Chestnut Ridge, Wednesday, 
June 3, 1891. He was comparatively well on Tues- 
day, but was taken ill early the next morning and 
died of heart-disease before a doctor could reach him. 

Mr. Lossing was born in Beekman, Dutchess 
County, New York, on February 12,1813. His father, 
a farmer, died when the son was young. After at- 
tending school for a time, Benson was apprenticed to 
a Poughkeepsie watchmaker, who took him into part- 
nership after he had served nearly seven years. In 
1835 he became one of the owners and editor of Zhe 
Poughkeepsie Telegraph. \n 1836 he and his partner 
began the publication of Zhe Poughkeepsie Casket, a 
literary journal. About this time Mr. Lossing placed 
himself under the instruction of a wood-engraver in 
New York, and in 1838 he was engaged as editor and 
illustrator of Zhe Family Magazine. He performed 
this service for the last two of the eight volumes of Zhe 
Magazine—the earliest fully illustrated American 
magazine. In 1839 he established himself in New York 
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as a wood-engraver—a craft that had then but three 
practitioners beside himself in that city—and two years 
later he severed his connection with the Poughkeepsie 
publications. In 1848 he matured the plan of his 
principal work, the “ Pictorial Field-Book of the Revo- 
lution,’’ which was published in thirty illustrated 
numbers (1850-’52). For twenty years Mr. Lossing 
was a contributor of illustrated papers to Harjer’s 
*Magazine. For The Art Journal of London he pre- 
pared in 1860-'61 a series of articles descriptive of 
the scenery, history and legends of the Hudson River. 
These sketches were afterward published in a volume 
entitled ‘‘ The Hudson, from the Wilderness to the 
Sea" (1866). From the papers, letters and orderly 
books of General Philip Schuyler he prepared: the 
‘‘ Life and Times of Philip Schuyler’ (1860). Early 
in 1862 he began the compilation of a ‘‘ Pictorial 
Field-Book of the Civil War in the United States,” 
which was issued in three illustrated volumes (1866- 
*68-"69). On its completion he prepared a “ Pictorial 
Fie'd Book of the War of 1812” (1868). Since 1868 
Mr. Lossing has resided on his Dutchess County farm, 
leading a quiet life, and pursuing his literary studies. 
He was a trustee of Vassar College from its founda- 
tion. In 1873 he received the degree of LL. D. from 
Michigan University. In 1872-75 he edited the 
‘‘American Historical Record and Repository of 
Notes and Queries,’’ published in Philadelphia. 


Besides the works already mentioned, Mr. Lossing 
was the author of ‘‘ Outline History of the Fine Arts”’ 
(1841), ‘‘ Lives of the Presidents of the United States ”’ 
(1847), ‘‘Seventeen Hundred and Seventy-six; or, 
the War for Independence” (1847), ‘‘ Life of 
General Zachary Taylor’’ (1847), ‘‘ Life of General 
Winfield Scott’’ (1847), ‘‘ The New World”’ (1847), 
“* Lives of the Signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence ”’ (1848), an illustrated ‘‘ History of the United 
States for Schools”’ (1854), followed by other volumes 
ot a graded series, ‘‘ Biographies of Eminent Ameri- 
cans’’ (1855), “‘ Mount Vernon and its Associations ’”’ 
(1859), * Life of Washington ”’ (1860), ‘‘ Vassar Col- 
lege and its Founder ”’ (1867), ‘‘ Pictorial Description 
of Ohio” (1869), ‘‘ Memorial of Lieutenant John 
Trout Greble’’ (printed privately, 1870), an illustrated 
‘“‘Memoir of Dr. Alexander Anderson” (the first 
American wood-engraver; published bv the New 
York Historical Society, 1870), a ‘‘ History of Eng- 
land for Schools,” (1871), ‘“‘Our Country ’’ (1873), 
“The American Centenary’”’ (1876), ‘Story of the 
United States Navy, for Boys’’ (1880), ‘‘ Cyclopedia 
of United States History’’ (1881), ‘‘ Biography of 
James A. Garfield’’ (1881), ‘‘ History of New York 
City”’ (1884), ‘‘Mary and Martha Washington” 
(1886), ‘‘ Two Spies: Nathan Hale and John André” 
(1886), and ‘‘ The Empire State, a Compendious His- 
tory of the Commonwealth of New York”’ (1887). 

Mr. Lossing annotated Francis Hopkinson’s 
“* Pretty Story,’’ with a biography of the author of 
the allegory, which was published under the title of 
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‘‘The Old Farm and the New Farm” (1857). With 
Edwin Williams he compiled the ‘ Statesman's 
Manual”’ (1858), and the ‘“‘ National History of the 
United States’’ (1858). Healso edited and annotated 
George W. P. Custis’s ‘‘ Diaries of Washington” 
(1859) and the “ Recollections and Private Memoirs 
of Washington” (1859), and the ‘‘ Poems”’ of William 
Wilson, with an accompanying biography (1869). He 
prepared an edition of John Trumbull’s *‘ McFingal” 
(1871). NM. Y. Tribune. 


Of Mr. Lossing’s collection of manuscripts, letters 
and rare pamphlets—treasures which he preserved in 
a fire-proof library—Mr. Frederick L. Perine says: 


‘He had probably the best collection of books and 
documents relating to Dutchess County. Besides 
complete sets of all the important works relating to 
American history, he had valuable Dutch works, 
quaintly illustrated. Some of his books have the 
signature of Miles Standish. His collection of auto- 
graph letters is remarkable. While he sold many 
such letters, most of them were duplicates. The 
largest part of the manuscripts and documents cannot 
be duplicated, and many of the books are also very 
rare. His complete set of Harper's Magazine shows 
his earlier work as an engraver. The present cover 
of the magazine still retains the main features of 
Mr. Lossing’s design. 

‘Mr. Lossing received offers of large sums for his 
collection, but he told me that he had never been able 
to arrive at the conclusion to sell. He once got an 
offer of several thousands, I think in the neighbor- 
hood of ten thousand dollars.” 


Mr. Lossing always thought well of Vassar College, 
and there is a possibility that he has willed his collec- 
tion to that institution. There is no absolute need of 
its sale for the benefit of his heirs. The historian 
owned “ The Ridge”’ and an adjoining farm, and 
also property in and around Poughkeepsie. His widow 
is well off in her own right. Mr. Lossing had recently 
received, moreover, a bequest by his intimate friend, 
the Scotch merchant, Mr. Buckingham. He was 
writing in collaboration with others ‘‘ New York City: 
its Commerce and Industries,’ and had his part 
nearly finished when he died. 

Poughkeepsie Herald. 


AMERICAN SHORT STORIES. 


During the last holiday season we commented on the 
great number of luxurious books that had been made 
possible for buyers of limited means by the system of 
previous magazine publication which allowed of ela- 
borate illustrations costing thousands of dollars. 
Another phase of book-making by the magazines is 
pertinently illustrated by six volumes of fiction (from 
four leading publishers) which have been just issued. 
Each one of them is the direct product of the maga- 
zine demand for good short stories—and the authors 
have received already for their work from five to 
fifteen hundred dollars each, and are now about to 
make a royalty on the book publication, It is doubt- 
ful whether the average of the royalty received for 
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these volumes within the next three years will nearly 
approach the total amount which was paid cash for 
any one author's stories by the magazines, 

Turning from the advantages which the magazines 
have given the author, to the reader, it cannot be 
doubted that here are six volumes of short stories of a 
much better quality than probably would be published 
under any other system. Each volume has already 
passed three tests—(1) acceptance by the magazines 
which have an unlimited quantity of fiction to select 
from; (2) approval by the magazine-reading public, 
which is an important factor in their selections for 
republication in book form; and (3) acceptance by a 
prominent book-publishing house—which in each case 
is mof the same firm which published the stories in 
periodical form. 

There is another side to this question which we have 
only space to suggest. Query: Would England ever 
have produced her great novelists without the three- 
volume form as an accepted standard—which gave 
men of unusual ability a canvass large enough for 
the display of their finest work? And will America 
produce the best fiction in the long run with her high- 
est rewards paid to short stories or brief novels? Isn’t 
ita question of a large number of exquisitely carved 
cherry-stones, or a very few impressive statues of 
heroic size? 

At any rate our present system gives a poor show 
for stupidity or dullness—though it may hamper 


“genius” of the largest kind. 


These volumes also show how very American (not 
to say provincial) is our fiction, and how many sec- 
tions of country it represents—each preserving the 
peculiarities of people differing widely in social 
customs, and in those personal eccentricities which 
make character in either fiction or life. 

Here is ‘Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” by F. 
Hopkinson Smith, preserving vividly and sympatheti- 
cally the portrait of a Virginia gentleman of a type 
that has almost disappeared. 


“ Balaam and his Master,”’ by Joel Chandler Harris, 
gives a very different stratum of Southern “ society” 
—the negro and cracker life of middle Georgia. Both 
these writers impress you that they have studied their 
types from nature because they were interested in 
them as human beings. They have little of what 
Mr. Howells has called Zterosity about their work. 

On the other hand, ‘‘ Flute and Violin,’ by James 
Lane Allen, is more romantic in tone, mingling old 
Kentucky life and tradition into stories with a fanciful 
motive. Their literary intention (which is not always 
achievement by any means) is very evident. 

The nearer author or subject gets to Boston the 
more ‘literary effort” is apparent. Miss Margaret 
Crosby's ‘“‘A Violin Obligato and Other Stories,"’ 
sticks close to the North Atlantic Coast for scenery 
and character, These tales have perhaps more finish 
and more delicate insight than the others. 
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‘““A Book O' Nine Tales,’ by Arlo Bates, is the 
product of a definite conception of what a short story 
should be, and a persistent effort to make one. 

As for Frank R. Stockton’s ‘‘ Rudder Grangers 
Abroad,” it cannot be localized or classified except to 
say that it is Stocktonese and deals with American 
characters in No Man’s Land. Droch, in Ltfe. 


CARLYLE AND BROWNING. 


An unpublished manuscript of Carlyle, giving an 
account of a trip to Paris in 1851, has come to light 
in London. It comprises some 10,500 words, and the 
Fall Mall Gazette gave extracts from it in a recent 
issue. Carlyle had Browning and his wife for com- 
panions. Browning was the practical man, and did 
Carlyle much-needed service. Carlyle describes as 
follows their places in the car on leaving London : 


*“ Browning, with wife and child and maid; then 
I, then an empty seat for cloaks and baskets ; lastly, 
at the opposite end from me, a hard-faced, honest 
Englishman or Scotchman, all in gray and with a 
gray cap, who looked rather ostrich-like, but proved 
very harmless and quiet ; this was the loading of our 
carriage—and so away we went, Browning talking 
very loud and with vivacity, I silent rather, tending 
toward many thoughts.” 


Of the Channel voyage, he says: 

‘‘A sorry phasis of humanity. Browning was sick, 
lay in one of the bench tents, horizontal, his wife 
below; I was not absolutely sick, but had to be quite 
quiet and without comfort save in one cigar for seven 
or eight hours of blustering, spraying, and occasional 
rain.” 


While preparing to take the train for Paris : 

‘ Browning, as before, did everything; I sat out of 
doors on some logs at my ease and smoked, looking 
at the population and their ways. * * * Browning 
fought for us, and we, that is the woman, (shade of 
Aurora Leigh !) the child, and I, had only to wait and 
be silent.” 


Arrived in Paris, they visited the Frangais. 
garnier was pointed out to Carlyle: 


‘‘ Strange to see such a man sitting sad and solitary 
there to pass his evening. A man of flaccid, baggy 
face, toward sixty, in black wig and black clothes, 
high brow, low crown, head longish, small hook nose, 
long upper lip, (all shaved,) corners of which, and 
mouth generally, and indeed face generally, express 
obstinacy, sulkiness, and silent long-continued labor 
and chagrin. I could have likened him to a retired 
shopkeeper of thoughtful habits, much of whose sav- 
ings had unexpectedly gone in railways. Thomas 
Wilson of Eccleston Street resembles him in nose 
and mouth, but there was more intellect in Chan- 
garnier, though in a smoke-bleared condition. Aman 
probably of considerable talent, rather a dangerous- 
looking man.” 


Chan- 


He cared not for the play : 


“Their wretched mockeries upon marriage, their 
canine libertinage and soulless grinning over all that 
is beautiful and pious in human relations, were pro- 
foundly saddening to me; and I proposed emphatically 
an adjournment for tea, which was acceded to, and 
ended my concern with the French theatre for this 
bout. Pfaugh!”’ N. Y. Times. 
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DE QUINCEYANA. 
Dr. Japp’s promised ‘“‘De Quincey Memorials” 
have appeared in two volumes, and are to be followed 
by ‘‘ The Posthumous Works of Thomas De Quincey,” 
in two volumes at least. We are afraid that for the 
present the new matter will to some extent further 
complicate the study of De Quincey, inthe same way 
as, if not in a worse than, that in which the study of 
his friend, or enemy, Carlyle has been complicated. 
The course through which a commencing De Quin- 
ceyan must now go consists at the very least of (1) the 
fourteen volumes of Professor Masson’s edition; (2) 
the sixteen volumes of the older edition, inasmuch as 
Mr. Masson has taken on himself to re-edit De Quin- 
cey’s redaction here and there; (3) the two volumes 
of Mr. Hogg’s ‘“‘Uncollected Writings of De Quincey;” 
(4) the two (at least) forthcoming volumes of Dr. 
Japp’s ‘‘ Posthumous Works of De Quincey ;’’ (5) Dr. 
Japp’s former “ Memoir ;’’ (6) Dr. Japp’s present 
‘*Memorials.”” This total of thirty-seven volumes, 
containing much duplication and repetition, must be 
mastered in order to have a complete presentation of 
the mere works, including letters, while the life must 
be pieced together from these and other sources. We 
admit in the fullest manner that no single person is 
to be blamed for this; but it is certainly unfortunate, 
and it is a misfortune which is constantly repeating 
itself nowadays. The case of Carlyle, to which we 
have just referred, is flagrant and notorious; that of 
Longfellow, though less in magnitude, was even 
greater in gratuitous naughtiness; and we are not 
quite certain that the recent publication of Scott's 
“Diary,” interesting as it was, was not also some- 
thing of acase in point. At any rate, and not to 
divagate too much, we may say that the prospect of 
a complete ‘‘ Life and Writings of De Quincey” in 
one digested and final shape is as distant as ever. 
The present addition, however, is in itself interesting 
and welcome. Saturday Review. 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE GREEN HAND.”’ 
George Cupple;, novelist, scientific and miscellaneous 
writer, is descended from a long line of ancestors, 
ministers of the Church of Scotland. He is the son 
of the Rev. George Cupples, of Stirling, and was born 
at Legerwood, in Berwickshire, in 1822. He studied 
for the ministry and was graduated by the University 
of Edinburgh, but abandoning the taking of orders, 
went to sea, and after a two years’ voyage in an old- 
fashioned East Indiaman, wrote his celebrated novel, 
‘*The Green Hand,” which appeared first in Black- 
wood's Magazine. Like Swift, he has cared little for 
the children of his brain, and it would be difficult to 
make an exact list of their titles, many of his books 
having appeared without an author's name. So far 
as known they are as follows: 

“‘ The Two Frigates,”” (London). 

“‘ The Green Hand,” (London). 

“Captain Herbert,” (London). 
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“Hinchbridge Haunted,” (Edinburgh). 

“‘Cupples How, Mariner,’’ (London). 

‘*Scotch Deer Hounds and their Masters’ Resear- 
ches into the Historic Ethnology.”’ 2 vols. 

‘‘Sermons and Discourses by a Layman.” 

‘*The Sunken Rock,” (Edinburgh). 

A vast amount of miscellaneous matter has 
appeared from his pen in Chambers's Journal, 
Dublin University, Blackwood'’s Magazine, Mac- 
millan'’s Magazine, Good Words, etc. 

In his own country he is regarded as an anthority 
upon the subjects of anthropology, German philo- 
sophy, and Sanscrit. He is also an artist of no mean 
power, and an expert on the Scotch deerhound— 
the study of which has become with him a passion, 
At one time he made the breeding of that noble but 
singularly ungainly-looking species of the animal 
world a pastime, if not a business, exporting them to 
all parts of the world. Gérome the French painter, 
also a passionate admirer of the Scotch deer-hound, 
painted, when in Scotland, for the novelist a favorite 
animal of grand proportions. 

In his early days Mr. Cupples banded together the 
students of the town, the whole, ina body, paying their 
devotions to Emerson when that seer visited Edin- 
burgh to lecture; this brought upon him the suspicion 
of the orthodox circle, and his extravagant eulogy pub- 
lished at the time is quoted by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
in his life of Emerson, as a superb piece of the “ super- 
lative,” unequaled for its unmeasured and unstinted 
admiration even fora student. 

It is the earliest known foreign criticism—perhaps 
the first. It is interesting from the fact that the Yan- 
kee thinker is there bodily and prophetically placed 
upon a plane of greatness which must have surprised 
the then philosophic world, unconscious that verdant 
America had produced a finer mind and a more 
inspiring thinker than its first sage—the subtle 
Jonathan Edwards, whose rarified thought, even at 
that period, little as he is studied now, continued to 
bore and perplex the budding student in the college 
world. This eulogy is a scarce piece of “ Emer- 
soniana,”’ valuable in the eyes of the collector. 

Professor David Masson, in a recent contribution, 
calls George Cupples the English Jean Paul, and ina 
form of peculiar imaginative prose, says he has done 
things which it would be hard to match in English. 
“Over and over again,” he writes, ‘when I have 
wanted to rouse a friend to a sense of his powers, I have 
recommended by way of a conveniently short specimen 
one piece of prose-fiction of his, to the effect of which 
on the mind of any fit judge 1 could surely trust. In 
truth, it is the very subtlety of his best writings—a 
certain poetical occultness in them, as of a strong 
mind shut up in its own vision, seeing all clearly 
within itself, but not sufficiently removing the veil 
between itself and the rough, common reader.” 

Clark Russell, the author of the ‘‘Wreck of the 
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Grosvenor,” in the Contemporary Review, ranks him 
with the four ‘‘ poets of the deep,” the others being 
Richard Henry Dana, Herman Melville and Michael 
Scott. Of those four, two are Americans. The 
delightful pages of Clark Russell fairly glitter with 
images of descriptive, sea word-painting, deftly joined 
to the action of the narrative; scintillations in fact, 
many of them first chiselled it may be fair to say by 
the hand of George Cupples. The name of Cupples, 
suspected by many as a pure pseudonym, is in reality 
one of the most ancient of English patronymics, it 
having existed for centuries in East Anglia, and like 
many once powerful land-possessing family names, it 
has become extinct in England, though it survives in 
a dozen or more manor-houses and districts, variously 
spelt Curples, Coupals, and Cupples. 

The name is not unknown in the United States, a 
publisher in Boston bearing it, also a millionaire in the 
West. It was once common in Virginia. 

The wife of George Cupples, well known for 
philanthropic labors, is a favorite in Edinburgh 
society. She wrote a charming juvenile entitled 
“ Tappy’s Chicks,” and a long list of other books by 
her, published by the Messrs. Nelson, bears witness to 
her industry and popularity. She is the possessor of 
a unique gift—the personifying of types of the Scotch 
people, in little one-character plays—which, acted 
before refined circles of the Scotch metropolis, have 
been the means of raising large sums for the charities 
in which she is interested. 


=Mark Twain has sailed for Europe with the 
intention of making France his home for three years. 
The Western Bookseller, of Chicago, says: ‘‘ Mark 
Twain has a queer trinity of literary adjuncts in 
his workshop. It consists of his pen, his corn-cob 
pipe and a billiard-cue. Practically, he has two 
“dens”’ in his home, one being his bedroom, where 
he often writes for an hour before breakf st. But the 
most of his work is done in a room at the top of his 
house, which serves as billiard-room and literary den 
combined. When at work, the humorist’s corn-cob 
pipe is his constant companion, and when he is weary 
of writing he turns to his billiard table. He plays an 
excellent game of billiards, and is really an expert 
with the cue. One side of the wall is entirely taken 
up with a case having in it not less than two dozen 
cues, In acorner of the room is his desk, with a 
phonograph beside it, into which are dropped stray 
thoughts or lines for ‘a story sometime’to be written.’ 
Mark Twain undoubtedly gets a quantity of solid 
comfort out of this life. Nothing ruffles him; few 
things bother him even for a moment. He works 
only when in the mood, for with a big income from 
his published books the pen is no longer a necessary 
breadwinner. He has a delightful home, owns a big 
farm besides, has a prosperous publishing business, 
smokes his pipe, and takes life easier than any literary 
man I know of.” 
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A BIOGRAPHY OF BROWNING. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING. By Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr In two volumes. With frontispiece. 
646 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.50. 

Mrs. Orr begins this memoir of Robert Browning with 
a refutation of a story, current in his lifetime and 
revived after his death, that Jewish blood coursed in 
his veins, active support of which was obtained from 
his known interest in the Hebrew language and litera- 
ture and his friendship for many members of the 
London Jewish community. Browning’s paternal 
stock was all Anglo-Saxon. His paternal grand- 
mother, however, was born in the West Indies; in 
that sense she was a creole. Mrs, Orr cites the theory 
that has been advanced, that from this creole ‘an 
unmistakable dash of dark blood passed to the son 
and grandson.” Mrs. Orr discredits the theory while 
admitting that such an occurrence, on the face of it, 
was not impossible. She affirms that the parents of 
this creole were both white. 

Browning’s grandfather, the husband of the creole, 
was ‘‘an able, energetic and worldly man; an English- 
man very much of the pronounced type, his liter- 
ary tastes being limited to the Bible and ‘ Tom Jones,’ 
both of which he is said to have read through once a 
year.’’ The poet's father had a passion for reading, 
in season and out of season. He never cared for 
money, except as a means of acquiring rare books, 
for which an acquaintance said he had ‘‘the scent of 
a, hound and the snap ofa bullidog.”” Unworldliness 
was the chief characteristic of the poet's father. 

Young Robert Browning was ‘‘a handsome, vigor- 
ous child, and soon developed an unresting activity 
and fiery temper.” His energies were ‘ destructive 
till they found their proper outlet.” With his school- 
fellows he was fond of seeing the boys act plays, 
some of which he wrote himself, and in the production 
of which he manifested a masterful spirit toward the 
other boys. He was above them in knowledge of 
books, his father’s house being literally crammed with 
them. When he was twelve years old he had written 
a small volume of verse, which he called “ Incondita,” 
for which no publisher could be found, In his disap- 
pointment the boy destroyed the verse, ignorant of 
the fact that his mother possessed another copy. 

Another interesting fact in Browning's boyhood is 
his fondness for animals. Itis related that he ‘‘ kept 
owls and monkeys, magpies and hedgehogs, an 
eagle, and even a couple of large snakes, constantly 
bringing home the more portable creatures in his 
pockets, and transferring them to his mother for 
immediate care."’ He was afterwards heard to “ speak 
admiringly of the skillful tenderness with which she 
took into her lap a lacerated cat, washed and sewed 
up its ghastly wound, and nursed it back to health.”’ 
Later on in his boyhood he kept a pet toad, *‘ which 
became so much attached to him that it would follow 
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him as he walked. He visited it daily, where it 
burrowed under a white rose tree, announcing him- 
self by a pinch of grave] dropped into its hole; and 
the creature would crawl forth and allow its head to 
be gently tickled.”’ 


When Browning definitely decided to make litera- 
ture his profession, we are informed that he “ quali- 
fied himself for it by reading and digesting the whole 
of Johnson’s Dictionary.’’ His first public encourage- 
ment came from an article written by the Rev. 
William Fox, the editor of a periodical called the 
Monthly Repository. Browning wrote to Mr. Fox: 
*‘I can only offer you my simple thanks—but they are 
of the sort than one can give only once or twice in a 
life.” Mr. Fox had written that the poem had “truth 
and life in it, which gave us the thrill, and laid hold 
‘of us with the power the sensation of which has never 
failed us as a test of genius.” Nextto Mr, Fox Mrs. 
Orr places John Forster as among the first ‘‘ sponta- 
neous appreciators of Browning's genius.” Apprecia- 
tion in those days was welcome to him as it never 
could be again, for had not his early boyhood verses 
been declined by the publishers ? When “ Paracelsus” 
came to be written, he met with a like disappointment. 


It was Mr. Fox who first brought Browning and 
Macready together. The actor in his diary records 
that he was “very much pleased to meet’’ the poe- 
and that his face was ‘‘full of intelligence.’”” When 
Macready had read “ Paracelsus,” he concluded that 
“the writer can scarcely fail to be a leading spirit of 
his time.’’ The poem “ raises my wonder the more I 
read it." He had tried to read some impossible plays 
and then turned to Browning's “ Strafford,” which 
*‘restores one to the world of feeling once again.” 
Later in the volume we find the whole story, told by 
Browning himself, of Macready’s connection with ‘‘ A 
Blot on the ‘Scutcheon” and the indignation of 
Browning that ended in an estrangement. It was 
years afterwards that they became reconciled. When 
Browning returned from Italy a widower, he one day 
came face to face with Macready, whose wife also had 
recently died. Browning could only “start forward, 
grasp the hand of his old friend, and in a voice choked 
with emotion, say, ‘O Macready !’”’ 


Browning's marriage and the measure of his devo- 
tion to his wife are treated exhaustively from the time 
of Browning's letter in appreciation of Miss Barrett's 
verse until her death and burial. Mrs. Orr gives 
us all the details of the secret marriage and the 
flight from the parental roof, even to the bride’s words 
to her pet dog as she was leaving her father’s home : 
“‘Oh, Flush, if you make a sound I am lost!’’ When 
the knowledge of what had occurred reached the two 
families, there was ‘‘ wrath ’’ in one and “ consterna- 
tion ’’in the other; for, whereas he ‘‘ had committed 
crime in the eyes of his wife’s father, he had been 
guilty in the judgment of his own parents of one of 
those errors which are worse.” When the runaways 
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reached Paris Mrs. Browning wrote to her intimate 
friend, Miss Mitford : 

‘My life seemed to belong to him and to none 
other, at last, and I had no power to speak a word, 
Have faithin me, my dearest friend, till you know 
him, The intellect is so little in comparison to all the 
rest—to the womanly tenderness, the inexhaustible 
goodness, the high and noble aspiration of every hour, 
Temper, spirits, manners—there is not a flaw any- 
where. I shut my eyes sometimes and fancy it all a 
dream of my guardian angel.” 

Browning's mother died very soon after the birth of 
his son, Robert Barrett Browning, but she did not live 
to hear that she had a grandchild. The poet 
felt the loss intensely. Mrs. Browning wrote that 
she “never saw a man so bowed down in an 
extremity of sorrow—never. Even now the depres- 
sion is great, and sometimes when I leave him 
alone a little and return to the room I find him 
in tears.’’ During the fifteen years of married life, 
passed mostly in Italy, Mrs. Browning wrote many 
charming letters that find place in this volume. They 
relate in large partto men and women of whom the 
world has heard, and are written ina style possible 
only toa woman of genius. On one of the return 
trips to Italy from England, arrived in Paris, Mrs. 
Browning was extremely anxious to see George 
Sand. She was known to be in seclusion and averse 
to calls from strangers. But Mrs. Browning declared 
to her husband: ‘‘ You shan’t be proud and I won't 
be proud, and we will see her. I won't die, if I can 
help it, without seeing George Sand.”’ And so the 
woman had her way, and here is part of her long 
record of the meeting. 

‘‘She received us very cordially, with her hand 
held out, which I, in the emotion of the moment, 
stooped and kissed, upon which she exclaimed, ‘ Mais 
non ! je ne veux pas, and kissed me. * * * She 
spoke rapidly, with alow, unemphatic voice. Repose 
of manner is much more her characteristic than ani- 
mation is, only under all the quietness and, perhaps, by 
means of it, you are aware of an intense burning 
soul. She kissed me again when we went away. 
* * * Tthink Robert saw her six times. Once he 
met her near the Tuileries, offered her his arm, and 
walked with her the whole length of the garden. 

‘Ah, but 1 didn’t see her smoke. I was unfor- 
tunate. I could only go with Robert three times 
to her house, and once she was out. He was really 
very good and kind to let me go at all after he found 
the sort of society rampant around her. He didn't 
like itextremely, but, being the prince of husbands, he 
was lenient to my desires, and yielded the point. She 
seems to live in the abomination of desolation as far 
as regards society—crowds of ill-bred men who adore 
her, 4 genoux bas, betwixt a puff of smoke and an 
ejection of saliva—society of the ragged red, diluted 
with the low theatrical. She herself so different, so 
apart, so alone in her melancholy disdain. I was 
deeply interested in that poor woman. * * * A 
noble woman under the niud, be certain. 1 would 
kneel down to her, too, if she would leave it all, throw 
it off, and be herself as God made her. But she 
would not care for my kneeling; she does not care 
forme. * * * We both tried hard — her, 
and she told a friend of ours that she liked us. Only 
we always felt that we couldn't penetrate—couldn’t 
really touch her, It was all vain.” 
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Landor was near them for some time in Italy, and 
they befriended him when in need. To Frederick 
Leighton, Browning wrote in 1859: 


‘No less a lion than dear old Landor is in a house 
a few steps off. I take care of him—his amiable fam- 
ily having clawed him a little too sharply ; so strangely 
do things come about. I mean his Fresoli family—a 
trifle of wife, sons and daughters—not his English 
relatives, who are generous and good in every way.” 

They got to know the American sculptor, Powers, 
while living in Florence, and found him ‘a most 
charming, simple, straightforward, genial American— 
as simple as the man of genius he has proved him- 
self to be.” Powers sometimes went to talk and take 
- coffee with them, and they liked him much. She 
said he had eyes “like a wild Indian, so black and 
full of light you would scarcely marvel if they clove 
the marble without the help of his hands.” 

That Browning had the highest opinion of his wife’s 
literary gifts does not need to be said, but there is one 
interesting statement from him drawing the important 
distinction which he thought existed between her 
work and his own: 

“You are wrong—quite wrong,” said Browning 
once, in a different connection, to a friend who was 
preferring his poetry to hers, “ she has genius; I am 
only a painstaking fellow. Can't you imagine a 
clever sort of angel who plots and plans and tries to 
build up something—he wants to make you see it as 
he sees it—shows you one point of view, carries you off 
to another, hammering into your head the thing he 
wants you to understand; and while this bother is 
going on, God Almighty turns you off a little star— 
that’s the difference between us. The true creative 
power is hers, not mine.”’ 

Browning’s later years were to find him a more fre- 
quent and longer resident of England than in the 
lifetime of his wife. He was for many years a devoted 
attendant at musical entertainments. To everything 
Browning went with inflexible regularity. No engage- 
ment would he make if it interfered with any concert. 
He also went everywhere in society in those years, 
and was widely popular in his personality. 

With Dickens he remained on terms of uninter- 
rupted friendship. At Thackeray’s funeral Dickens 
had walked with him; seven years later Browning 
walked to the funeral of Dickens, His friendship for 
Carlyle never abated. It began very early in his 
life—soon after Carlyle came to London. A few 
years later, in a letter to an intimate friend, he says: 
“I dined with dear Carlyle and his wife (catch me 
calling people ‘dear’ in a hurry, except in letter- 
beginnings!) yesterday. I don't know any people 
like them. There was a son of Burns there, Major 
Burns, whom Macready knows.” Mrs. Orr enumer- 
ates some of the choicest friendships of Browning's 
lifetime, and then remarks of Carlyle: 

“ For none of these can his feeling have been more 
constant or more disinterested than that which bound 
him to Carlyle. He visited him at Chelsea in the 
last weary days of his long life as often as their dis- 


tance from each other and his own engagements 
allowed. Even the man’s posthumous self-disclosure 
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scarcely availed to destroy the affectionate reverence 
which he had always felt for him. He never ceased 
to defend him against the charges of unkindness to 
his wife, or to believe that in the matter of their 
domestic unhappiness she was the more responsible 
of the two.” 


Mrs. Orr adds a foot-note to this passage, saying, 
Browning always thought Mrs. Carlyle ‘‘a hard and 
unlovable woman,” and she believes “little liking 
was lost between them.” Mrs. Orr’s two volumes do 
not inspire us with a conviction that they are to stand 
as the final biography of Robert Browning. She 
appears to have scarcely more than made a beginning 
in that direction. It is a good beginning, however. 
As a memoir, carefully and sympathetically done, 
and as an interesting contribution, there is hardly a 
criticism to pass upon it. As far as it goes, itis good 
enough. 


POETIC LOVE. 


UNHAPPY LovEs OF MEN OF GENIUS. By Thomas 
Hitchcock. Illustrated. 212 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, 98 cents. 


From “ Unhappy Loves of Men of Genius.”"—Copyright, 1891, 
by Harper & Brothers. 


Jane Welsh Carlyle. 


Of all the forces affecting mankind, the passion or 
sentiment of love is the strongest, unless it be religion ; 
and even of religion love is an integral part. The 
two are interwoven in the whole history of the race, 
and in their manifestation they are closely similar ; 
as religion grows more spiritual, love becomes more 
elevated. 

It is of this elevated love that Mr. Hitchcock treats 
in this volume with the delicacy and sympathy of 
an author capable of its fullest understanding and 
interpretation. At a time when even the loveliest 
women writers are picturing love as a carnal and 
devouring lust only, he celebrates it as a poetic 
inspiration and a lofty and refining influence in the 
lives and characters of men of genius. He tells of 
the loves of Gibbon and Mme. Necker, of Dr. Johnson 
and Mrs. Thrale, Goethe and Charlotte von Stein, 
Mozart and Aloysia Weber, Cavour and an unknown 
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divinity, and Edward Irving and Jane Baillie Welsh, 
afterwards the wife of Thomas Carlyle. In each of 
these cases both the men and the women were 
distinguished for their gifts and accomplishments, 
and in none was the sentiment manifested otherwise 
than in its purest form. It was respect, admiration, 
and friendship elevated and translated into exalted 
and poetic love. In the case of Gibbon it yielded 
eventually to selfish prudence, but the unalloyed 
sentiment itself remained long in both his own mind 
and Mme. Necker’s, if, indeed, it did not continue 
vital to the very end of their lives. 

So far as Mr. Hitchcock’s book teaches any definite 
lesson, the lesson may be that the ideal love of the 
man of genius, bred and fed by the imagination, is 
not likely ever to find satisfaction in matrimony. It 
can subsist only in the imagination ; and that is the 
explanation of the frequency of unhappy marriages 


From “ Unhappy Loves of Men of Genius.”—Copyright, 1891, 
by Harper & Brothers. 


Mrs, Thrale. 


among men of genius. They loved not mortal 
women, but immortal divinities created by their poetic 
fancy. But the run of men are not men of genius. 
Those rare beings are scattered singly and at long 
intervals in the history of the race. The style in 
which Mr. Hitchcock tells these stories of unhappy 
loves is not less admirable than the learning and 
the extensive reading and investigation which have 
enabled him to gather the facts presented in a manner 
so engaging. Mw York Sun, 


=Rand, McNally & Co. will publish shortly, in 
their Rialto Series, a new book by Fortune Du 
Boisgobey, entitled ‘‘ Fontenay the Swordsman,” 
a military novel, dealing with Napoleon's campaigns 
in Spain. This story has but just appeared in Paris, 

and this is its first introduction to English readers. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
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FREEMAN’S HISTORY OF SICILY. 


THE HIstTory OF SICILY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMgs, 
By Edward A. Freeman. Volume I. The Native Na- 
tions: The Pheenician and Greek Settlements. Volume 
II. From the Beginning of Greek Settlement to the Be- 
ginning of Athenian Intervention. With maps. 609- 
583 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $9.00; by mail, $9.43. 


In the immemorial struggle between the East and 
the West, Sicily has played an important, often a 
most important, part. Her position as the stepping- 
stone between Africa and Europe, and as the wedge 
dividing the Mediterranean into two almost separate 
seas, predestined her to be the meeting-place and bat- 
tle-field of the races. Though never a homogeneous 
nation herself, she has been involved in the affairs of 
many nations, Not only was she pivot on which the 
struggle between Rome and Carthage turned, but 
also she has been the abode of Goth and Saracen, ot 
Norman, German and Spaniard; she has been the 
spoil of the House of Anjou and the House of Bour- 
bon, and, finally, under the House of Savoy, she has 
been united to Italy. She is the most cosmopolitan of 
lands; on her’soil all peoples have mingled to forma 
composite people in which Italian traits now predom- 
inate, mixed with traits inherited from Greek or Arab 
ancestors. No other island, except Britain, has had 
so eventful a history; but Sicily had already lived 
two lives, in the very centre of the world’s conflicts, 
before Britain had a life that interested the world at 
all. Considering, therefore, the range and variety of 
Sicily’s experience, it may seem strange that no one 
has hitherto written a first-rate history of Sicily. 
The reason, however, is obvious: the undertaking is 
almost too vast, requiring as it does a knowledge not 
only of what happened in the island itself during twen- 
ty-five centuries, but also of universal history through- 
out all that time. A complete narrative would include 
not only the deeds of Hiero and Hannibal, of Roger, 
Frederick II., and Garibaldi, but also a broad state- 
ment of the general currents of human progress so 
far as these influenced, or were influenced by, the for- 
tunes of Sicily. 


To supply this want has been for years the ambition 
of Prof. Freeman, and we have at last the first two 
volumes of his work, which he hopes to bring down 
to the time of Frederick II. He originally proposed 
to treat of Sicilian history during the Norman period, 
but in studying his material he became convinced 
that, in order to make medizval Sicily intelligible, 
he must go back to the beginning; he felt that the 
real significance of the island's career comes from the 
part she played in that inveterate conflict between 
Europe and Asia to which we have briefly referred; 
and so, undaunted by the magnitude of the task, he 
set himself to write the history of Sicily from the 
earliest times, when fragmentary records disappear 
in myths and legends. The key to his treatment is 
found in this sentence, which he quotes from Grote 


(vol. v, p. 277): 
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“ We are here introduced to the first known instance 
of that series of contests between the Phcenicians and 
Greeks of Sicily which, like the struggle between the 
Saracens and the Normans in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries after the Christian era, were destined to 
determine whether the island should be a part of 
Africa or a partof Europe—and which were only 
terminated, after the lapse of three centuries, by the 
absorption of both into the vast bosom of Rome.” 


The scale on which Mr. Freeman works may be 
inferred from the fact that these first two volumes (of 
nearly 1,200 octavo pages) bring his narrative down 
only to the year B. C. 433; yet the authentic history 
of Sicily cannot be said to begin before the seventh 
century, and then it can be gathered only in scraps. 
Before the seventh century, and long afterwards, 
conjectures and myths are our only guides, to be 
confirmed by what hints archeology and philology 
can give. Of the aboriginal inhabitants of the island 
we know nothing; the first distinct tribes were the 
Sikans, who may have come from the Iberian penin- 
sula; the Sikels, who seem to have been related to 
an early Italian people; and the Elymians, about 
whose origin even so expert a guesser as Mr. Freeman 
offers no plausible suggestion. Some time later than 


the eleventh century the Phoenicians made settlements 
on the northwestern shores of the island, and three 
of these settlements—Panormos, Motya, and Eryx— 
grew to be prosperous towns, which, in the seventh 
century, looked to Carthage, the great Phoenician 


power in Africa, for protection. 


We feel the want of caution in Mr. Freeman's work, 
especially his first volume, where facts are few and 
conjectures many. Indeed, without adding the most 
liberal supply of conjectures, no one could stretch the 
account of Sicily from prehistoric times down to the 
middle of the fifth century B. C. through nearly 
600 pages: all the facts, together with a concise 
statement of the legends and theories, could be 
adequately told in a small fraction of that space. 
But Mr. Freeman does not sufficiently discriminate 
between the functions of the historian and the func- 
tions of the archzologist. He devotes much of his 
attention to the topography of the ancient towns; he 
describes those ruins that remain, and speculates as 
to the probable site of lost monuments and cities. 
He requires, for instance, two pages for stating that 
Sicily’s shape is not exactly triangular, the western 
angle being somewhat blunted; he debates whether 
a town started at the foot of a hill and crept to the top, 
or started at the top and crept to the bottom; he 
dwells upon the probable changes in the harbor of 
Panormos. This is much as if we should find in a 
history of the United States a long and minute 
description of the Great Serpent Mound or of 
Dighton Rock. Temptations like these Mr. Free- 
man, in the case of Sicily, cannot resist. In pro- 
portion as a question is hazy, his attitude towards it 
is not, ‘‘ What do we know about this?” but, ‘‘ What 
can we infer?’’ This method causes an historical 
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work to resemble those German editions of the classics 
in which five lines of text are an excuse for ten pages 
of comments. Let one case serve to illustrate 
many; less than two pages sufficed to Grote for 
stating all that is known about Phalaris; Mr. Free- 
man’s discussion of Phalaris covers fourteen pages 
in the body of the work and an appendix of twenty 
pages in small type. 

A word should be said in praise of the make-up of 
these volumes. Each has a full table of contents, 
marginal rubrics, maps, and an index. The paper 
and press-work are excellent. It is a pity, therefore, 
that each volume should have several pages of correc- 
tions and additions, which might have been distributed 
in their proper places in the text. We have marked 
a goodly number of misprints not included in the list 
of errata, but we have no space to set them down 
here. N. Y. Post. 


DIARY OF A PILGRIMAGE 
(AND SIX OTHER ESSAYS). 


By JEROME K. JEROME. With upward of one hundred 
illustrations, by G. G, Fraser. 360 pp. I12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.02; paper, 30 cents ; by mail, 32 cents. 


Henry Holt and Company. From “ Diary of a Pilgrimage.” 
“This is a sensible book. I want you to understand 
that,” cries Mr. Jerome K. Jerome in the preface and 
then goes on to say that he proposes to tell us all he 
knows about Germany (his knowledge of that coun- 
try, by the way, is neither extensive nor peculiar), the 
Ober-Ammergau Passion Play, and about other things. 
But let no one suppose that Mr. Jerome has written a 
serious book—that would ill become the popular 
humorist, the author of ‘‘ Three Menina Boat.’ Far 
from it; he writes for the ‘“‘young and frivolous,” 
whom he wishes to teach gradually by furnishing 
them with food for reflection. Taste in humor, as in 
other things, is so much a matter of temperament, 
that the hasty reader will probably conclude that the 
whole preface is only some of Mr. Jerome's fun. 
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Notwithstanding the sneers, however, at its conclu- 
sion, the preface will be found to be the key note 
of the whole book. Like too many popular writers 
who have deservedly won favor in an honorable, if 
not in the most exalted, branch of their profession, 
Mr. Jerome seems anxious to prove that he can do 
something better than make fun after all. He can 
talk seriously for a page or two, not only about the Pas- 
sion Play, but on questions of the day, burning politi- 
cal questions, such as labor, Socialism, and what not. 
His method—the inextricable mingling of grave and 
gay—requires very different handling if the result is 
to be other than offensive. Mr. Jerome appreciates 
so little where his strong point lies, and is in such a 
hurry to fall into the pit which awaits the unwary, 
that he has not taken the trouble to invent a decently 
humorous account of his journey to the Bavarian 
highlands. The horrors of the Channel passage, the 
overcrowded train, the linguistic difficulties of the 
English tourist, the diminutive basins and beds—in 
short, all the subjects which must have been worn 
threadbare, long before Mr. Mark Twain persuaded 
the English-speaking world that these common inci- 
dents of Continental touring may be made inexhaus- 
tible sources of merriment—-are mercilessly trotted 
out by Mr. Jerome and made to do humorous service 
once more. To the wicked, however, this book is not 
altogether without interest, for never did author reveal 
himself with more delightful zaivefe than does Mr. 
Jerome in its pages. Saturday Review. 


Mr. Jerome’s style and matter makes one think of 
the man who begins to tell you a story by swearing it is 
the funniest out. Mr. Jerome has the aggressive 
comicality of a person who is classed as a wit and 
knows he must be witty because it pays him. Such 
writers have the effect of plunging those who do not 
appreciate their venerable jokes into the depths of 
despair. Mr. Jerome is the quintessence of a 
“’appy ’Arry”’ out on a lark ; to support him we need 
much sunshine, a fine big gale and the most robust 
spirits. We can say nothing for invalids in England, 
but Americans with the dyspepsia should beware of 
him. Hoping against hope, they might read on 
expecting to find something worth a smile on the next 
page, and, at the last, fall prostrate beneath the spell 
of the commonplace. N.Y. Times. 


A NOTEWORTHY NOVEL. 


MonkK AND KNIGHT. An Historical Study in Fiction. 
By Frank W. Gunsaulus. In two volumes. 365-342 
pp. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.10, 

The historical novel so dear to the last generation 
has been declared too long by the modern reader, yet I 
doubt whether any one who can endure fiction which 
is not mere sentiment and sensation will complain of 
the length of ‘“ Monk and Knight,” the first two- 
volume novel which had come from an American pen 
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in ten years. The author is Frank W. Gunsaulus, 
pastor of a large church in Chicago and widely known 
as a man of rare attainments. The book is not a 
romance, although portions of the contents are roman- 
tic ; it is a historical novel of the older type, in which 
men noted in history are studied in their relations to 
each other and the age, rather than to women. The 
period is that of the Reformation, but the reformers, 
with their immediate friends and enemies, are not the 
only characters. Francis I, of France and Charles 
V. of Spain are prominent in the author’s pages, and 
with them are their respective courts and retainers, 
No other modern book introduces so many people; 
the number of men and women who appear is great 
enough to be confusing. The book is more successful 
as a historical picture of the times than as a story. 
The romantic characters are not the most interesting, 
and there is lack of sequence and cohesion, yet no 
one will regret having read it. The times and coun- 
tries in which the scenes are laid are of lasting interest, 
and the author has studied them to good purpose ; the 
reader who is not a persistent student will get a clearer 
idea of the people of the period, with their religious 
and political unrest, from ‘‘ Monk and Knight” than 
from the pages of any historical work of equal length. 
Although the narrative is leisurely, the author’s style 
is animated, and the reader who attacks the book in 
earnest for what it contains, and not with the expecta- 
tion that everything shall be subordinated to the love 
story, will be well rewarded. N. Y. Herald. 

Among the characters more or less prominently in- 
troduced are Erasmus, King Louis XII, Francis I, the 
Abbot Richard Beere, of Glastonberry Abbey, the 
Chevalier Bayard, Wolsey, Henry VIII, Sir Richard 
Wingfield, Admiral Bonnivet, Queen Claude, Mme. 
de Vendéme, the Duchesse d’Alencon, Thomas More, 
Louise of Savoy, and—but we might nearly fill a 
column with the list. The panorama is really won- 
derful, and at times the dramatic force of the story is 
very strong. Some ofthe characters are drawn with 
excellent art, notably Erasmus, Vian and Alke, Gas- 
par Perrin, Ami and Astrée. It would be impossible 
to tell the story here; moreover, it would not be fair 
to doit. Wecan assure our readers that since the 
publication of “‘ Ben Hur,” there has not appeared a 
novel at once so stagily written and so absorbingly 
attractive. Werecommend it as at once charming 
and valuable. The publishers have spared no pains 
to make the book beautiful ; it is printed on heavy 
paper, with clean-cuttype, and is in every way a 
credit to its makers. NV. VY. Independent. 


=Charles Scribner’s Sons announce for publication 
in the fall the “Life, Correspondence and Speeches 
of Patrick Henry.” The author is William Wirt 
Henry, a grandson of Patrick Henry, and a relative 
also of William Wirt, whose “ Life of Patrick Henry ca 
has been out of print for many years. 
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OUR COMMON BIRDS, AND HOW TO 
KNOW THEM. 


By Joun B. Grant. With 64 plates. 216 pp. In- 
dexed, r12mo, oblong $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 


Artistic considerations have something, but not all, to 
do with an illustrated book on birds. In the pretty 
volume under notice, Mr. Grant has used process 
copies of stuffed birds. All the 
prints may have the regulation 
pose of the taxidermist, and the 
realist may say, “that a stuffed 
bird is a spoiled bird,” yet from 
the pictures in ‘‘Our Common 
Birds” an excellent idea may 
be had, not of color, but of the 
marking of plumage. The au- 
thor, with a true love for orni- 
thology, has, in his introduction, 
explained what are the difficul- 
ties of the beginrer. He may 
have books for guidance, but 
indentifications are by no means 
easy. There are many reliable 
and handsome plates of birds 
published, but generally such 
books as contain these are of a 
purely literary kind, delightful 
to read, but ‘‘ convey no detailed 
instruction to the beginner,” or 
they may be ‘so voluminous 
and scientific as to repel him who 
desires only a naming acquaint- 
ance with such birds as he con- 
stantly sees.”” In the book under 
notice there are sixty-four bird 
portraits, with short descriptive 
text, and in all ninety birds are 
presented. Mr. Grant has wisely 
commenced with the birds near- 
est home, and his studies refer 
tothose seen on Long Island and 
at various points on the Hudson, 
from New York City to Peekskill. 
The nomenclature is the one 
adopted by the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union. As to com- 
mon names those most familiar 
areused. All the birds presented 
Mr. Grant does not claim to have 
noticed himself, and in those cases he has used those 
two excellent authorities—Coues and Mearns. How 
to find your birds, the ways of approach, the author 
tells in a happy manner. Mr. Grant's book is an 
excellent orie, and certain to start many in that most 
delightful of studies, which is ornithology. 

N.Y. Times. 


PLATE XXVIII. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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=Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are about to issue their 
well-known ‘Golden Treasury Series” at a lower 
price, that it may come within the reach of a yet 
wider circle of purchasers. The volumes will be 
issued month by month, beginning with a carefully 
revised edition of Mr. Palgrave’s ‘‘ Golden Treasury 
of Songs and Lyrics,” which originally gave the series 
its name. Atheneum, 


SNOWFLAKE. 


From “‘ Our Common Birds and How to Know Them.” 


A FOET. 


Ordained to werk the heavenly will 
Comes a bright angel, sent from far ; 
And Nature feels another thrill, 
And Love has lit another star. 
From William Winter's “ Wanderers.” 
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A WORKMANLIKE HISTORY. 


By John Fiske. In 
Indexed. 1I2mo, $3.00; 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
two volumes. 344-305 pp. 
by mail, $3.25. 

This is rather a compact and general narrative than 

a detailed history. The author has, as he himself 

points out, not attempted to include all the events of 

the Revolution. His aim has been in writing the 
story of this period ‘‘ not so much to contribute new 
facts as to shape the narrative in such a way as to 
emphasize relations of cause and effect that are often 
buried in the mass of details.’ This design, it may 
be frankly admitted, Mr. Fiske has succeeded in 
carrying out. Nothing could be more lucid than his 
manner of telling the story, and due emphasis is put 
upon the significant facts. Several points which other 
and abler historians have insufficiently recognized are 
here given the weight they deserve. In most of the 
old histories the truth was obscured by a mistaken 
feeling of patriotism, which ignored or belittled all 
that was in any way discreditable to the men of the 

Revolution. Happily history is no longer written in 

that way. The truth, the whole truth, and nothing 

but the truth, is the guiding principle of the scientific 
historian, and Mr. Fiske holds fast to this method 
from beginning to end. 

Under the new methods the Revolution loses noth- 


ing of interest or importance ; but it becomes a very © 


much more human affair. In examining the period 
we are no longer confronted by a nation of heroes 
led by a demi-god. We encounter abundance of 
error and frailty, no little vice, corruption, malice, 
treachery and incompetence; a patriotism often so 
weak as to appear almost moribund; a self-interest 
often rising above love of country. But though the 
new historical methods are disillusionizing, the bene- 
fits they confer are inestimable. For they enable us 
to realize just how the Revolution was wrought, how 
the spirit of it was maintained, the nature and extent 
of the difficulties against which it was urged forward, 
the relative merit and demerit of the prominent men 
engaged in it, and the actual cause of each fresh turn 
in events. Under the inquest of the past some long- 
held reputations fade and wither; some shine out 
even more resplendently than before; some, con- 
signed to obloquy, are at least lifted from the lowest 
depths by the bringing forward of extenuating cir- 
cumstances in their behalf. The fact of all others 
most to be rejoiced over, however, is the undiminished 
brilliancy with which the character and cause of 
George Washington emerge from the fiercest and 
most exhaustive scrutiny. Of him, even more truly 
perhaps than of the Iron Duke, it may be said that 


‘* Whatever record leaps to light, 
He never shall be shamed.” - 


Nay, more; the closer he is studied the greater and 
nobler does he appear, so that the American of the 


close of the nineteenth century may and should feel 
prouder of this great patriot, soldier and statesman 
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than his warmest admirers in his own day could do, 
We can say to-day with deliberation and full knowl. 
edge of what he was and did that the history of no 
revolutionary leader or secular leader of any kind 
compares with that of Washington in steadfast devo- 
tion to a great cause, unalterable patience and endur- 
ance, command of temper, absolute purity of conduct 
and unfailing soundness of judgment. And we know 
and see now better than was possible fifty years ago 
how greatly Washington was the Revolution, how 
indispensable to the achievement of American inde- 
pendence. 


In these volumes Mr. Fiske has brought out with 
special prominence the concern in an army cabal, 
aimed at Washington himself, of a man who, for a 
long time, Americans delighted to honor—General 
Gates, the so-called ‘‘hero of Saratoga.”’ The time 
has come when that ill-earned reputation has to fall, 
and the man appears as he really was, a pompous, 
pretentious, evil-minded, treacheruus impostor; a 
wretched parasite, fattening upon the exploits of other 
men and stealing their good name; a creature so little 
deserving of honorable remembrance that the capture 
of Burgoyne, upon which his fame chiefly rested was 
the occasion of perhaps the most impudent usurpation 
in a career checkered by such meanness. The sur- 
render of Burgoyne was brought about by the splendid 
gallantry and the initiative of Arnold and Morgan, 
Gates himself, though nominally in command, having 
opposed the movement and done nothing to support it. 
Yet in his dispatches Gates made no mention of the 
officers who had done all the work, and he coolly ap- 
propriated all the honors of the day. Mr. Fiske may 
possibly be accused of having striven to rehavilitate 
the memory of Benedict Arnold, so difficult is it to 
tell the truth without being misunderstood. What he 
really does is to emphasize the continued ill-treatment 
of Arnold by Congress ; an ill-treatment which, while 
it cannot excuse or condone his treason, certainly 
makes it less difficult to understand why he played 
the traitor. Nor is it right at any time to ignore the 
really magnificent services rendered to the cause of 
American independence by this man whose name has 
become a by-word and reproach. While he was still 
faithful no general in the field was more distinguished 
both for valor and military judgment. His successes 
were great, and characterized by a singular daring. 
It was not his fault, assuredly, that the Canadian 
expedition failed. And though the deed which 
damned him was one of wholly inexcusable baseness 
and infamy, it could not efface the honorable and 
glorious achievements which preceded it. Benedict 
Arnold fell, “like Lucifer, never to rise again; but 
he had a career before his fall the contemplation of 
which by every candid mind must temper execration 
with regret. 

Of course no modern account of the American 
Revolution could afford to omit a careful study of 
English politics during the period, and Mr. Fiske has 
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furnished a spirited sketch of the last campaigns of 
the last absolute English sovereign. He has, more- 
over, duly emphasized the dependence of British 
freedom and Parliamentary reform upon the issues of 
that distant struggle, and he has done well to dispute 
the general tradition of George the Third’s stupidity. 
No doubt it is very human to impeach the intelligence 
of those who differ from us, but it is not a philosophi- 
cal or a scientific position to take. George the Third 
was a man whose whole character arrayed him 
against the demands of liberty-loving men. He cared 
only for absolutism, and he resolved, if possible, to 
restore it in England. To him the interests of the 
Crown were paramount; that is the real explanation 
of his course. He wished to be an absolute ruler, and 
naturally he subordinated all other considerations to 
that. Moreover, in opposing any change of policy in 
regard to the American colonies he was consistent, 
for his aim clearly was to break down the liberties of 
Englishmen 3,000 miles away, as a preliminary to 
introducing the same tyrannies at home. If this was 
not more widely recognized in England the abuses of 
the time explain the general dulness of apprehension. 
The House of Commons was then a nest of rotten 
boroughs. The press was neither able nor influential, 
nor particularly honest. The common people had no 
representation, and were, moreover, densely ignorant, 
asarule. Mr. Fiske opportunely remarks upon the 
evidence which goes to show that the ratio of public 
intelligence in this country was far larger than that 
of England at the time. Discussion and elbow-room 
had opened the American mind. It was still crude 
enough, but it had gone ahead of the British mind, 
which was fastened in its ruts by caste, convention 
and an aristocratic system. We speak of intelligence, 
not of morals. There is nothing to show that Ameri- 
can ethics had progressed in the same proportion, or, 
it might be said, in any proportion. They were prob- 
ably up to the general standard of Europe, but no 
more can be said. 


There is one more point in Mr. Fiske’s careful sur- 
vey which deserves to be noticed. It is the practical 
solidarity of all the interests of civilization, demon- 
strated in the gradual inclusion of the governments 
seemingly least interested, in the American Revolution. 
Commercial interests, and then the balance of power, 
wrought this interference, until, before peace was 
declared, England found herself threatened with what 
might very easily have expanded into a war with all 
the world. As such a war must have been waged 
upon the sea, she might have been able to undertake 
it there, but its maintenance would certainly have 
exhausted her strength eventually. Primarily it may 
be said that the outcome of the Revolution, like its 
inception, was due to the obstinate and despotic aims 
of one selfish man in England. But he was sustained 
and encouraged by Ministers even more blind and no 
whit less selfish, and the Colonies in turn owed much 
of their success in the war to the blunders and inca- 
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pacity of commanders who committed the fatal error 
of underestimating an unknown adversary until it was 
too late to revise judgment. And if one man in 
Europe was especially responsible for all the suffering 
and evil of the Revolution, though his ill turned, 
despite him, to good in the long run, so on the 
American side the virtues, patriotism, self-devotion 
and genius of one man turned the odds heavily 
against the invaders, more than offset their superiority 
in numbers and ornament, and held the country firm 
against its own weakness and sluggishness. Never 
can the study of this great historic picture cease to be 
interesting and instructive; nor is there any better 
way of presenting it than that which Mr. Fiske has 
taken in these volumes—volumes let us add, which 
are in all respects worthy of his high reputation. 

N. Y. Tribune. 


Copyright, 1891, by Harper & Brothers, 


From ‘‘ A Group of Noble Dames.” 
At the Sow-and-Acorn, 


MR. HARDY’S DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN. 


A Group oF NosLEe Dames. By Thomas Hardy. 
Illustrated. 292 pp, 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 
There are no less than a decade of these ‘noble 
dames,” whose respective stories are told by such 
imaginary narrators as the Local Historian, the Old 
Surgeon, the Friend of the Family, and soon, Each 
tale is told before the same circle of listeners, and is 
capped by some parallel reminiscence of one of the 
company present. As a rule the stories are of married 
life and its vicissitudes Though we believe the whole 
of the collection has appeared before in more ephe 
meral form, we are glad to meet it again in this pretty 
edition. The noble dames are: The first Countess 
of Wessex, Barbara of the House of Grebe, the 
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Marchioness of Stonehenge, Lady Mottisfont, the 
Lady Icenway, Squire Petrick’s Lady, Anna Lady 
Baxby, the Lady Penelope, the Duchess of Hampton- 
shire, and the Honorable Laura. Of the chronicles 
of these ladies there is not one which is not written 
with that indescribable charm and mastery of style 
which always characterises Mr. Hardy’s work. If 
the hand which painted the Countess of Wessex or 
the Honorable Laura had not also given them life, we 


From “ A Group of Noble Dames.’”’ Copyright, is¥l1, by Harper & Brothers. 


‘* She beheld the object of her search sitting on the horizontal 
bough of a cedar.’’ 


can imagine they might have felt themselves honored 
in having their poor little histories thus enduringly 
chronicled, and would have looked on this book per- 
haps not with the critic's literary appreciation, but at 
least with the tempered approval with which Mr. 
Hardy’s Dorset friends regard ‘‘ him wot puts we into 
books.” Publishers’ Circular. 


™ 


==Margaret Crosby, author of ‘‘ A Violin Obligato, 
and Other Stories,” is a niece of the late Dr. How- 
ard Crosby, of New York. 
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A MOSLEM TALE. 
KHALED. A tale of Arabia. By F. Marion Craw. 
ford. 258 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02, 
The hero of this romantic and picturesque little tale 
is one of the genii of Arabian mythology. He kills 
a deceitful unbeliever who is about to marry a beau- 
tiful maiden—one of the faithful—and, as a reward 
for this deed, Allah allows him to become a man, and 
decrees that he shall marry the maiden whom he has 
saved from a disastrous union. The dark side of this 
arrangement is that until Khaled, for that is the 
genie’s name, succeeds in winning the love of the girl 
he is to go without a soul, and should he prove unsuc- 
cessful he will die utterly at the hour of death without 
hope of immortality. On the other hand, the moment 
the girl loves him an immortal soul will be given to him, 
The Princess marries Khaled, because Allah has 
decreed that she shall do so, but she will not love him, 
Out of this poetic and novel idea Mr. Crawford has 
woven a very fascinating story, which breathes the 
true Oriental spirit and is skillfully worked out. The 
end may be imagined, but the gradual leading up to 
it is well brought about. The final scene is very im- 
pressive, and we have read no story of Mr. Crawford's 
more artistic in its treatment. Publishers’ Circular, 


NOUGHTS AND CROSSES. 


STORIES, STUDIES AND SKETCHES. By Q. Cassell’s 
Sunshine series, 263 pp. I12mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

It is not easy in a small space to do full justice toa 


collection of short ‘‘ Stories, Studies and Sketches,” 
which have been republished by Q., in one volume, 
under the title of ‘‘ Noughts and Crosses.” Their 
character is too various to admit of description 
by asingle epithet. Some of them depend for their 
interest upon local coloring, and illustrate the West- 
country humor and superstitions with which the author 
of “Troy Town” has already made us familiar; 
others are of more general character. Though the 
stories are not all of equal merit, the volume as a 
whole, is most attractive reading. It is written in a 
finished literary style—too rarely to be found now- 
adays. Here and there the influence of Mr. Steven- 
son is perceptible, particularly in the dainty choice of 
picturesquely unexpected words, becoming at times 
so unconcealed as to pass into mannerism. Take, 
for instance, the opening description in the story of 
* Old Ason ” (p. 123): 


I remember well the time of his coming, for it hap- 
pened at the end of five days and nights during which 
the year passed from strength to age; in the interval 
between the swallow's departure and the redwing's 
coming; when the tortoise in my garden crept into 
his winter quarters, and the Equinox was on us, with 
an East wind that parched the blood in the trees, so 
that their leaves for once knew no gradations of red 
and yellow, but turned at a stroke to brown, and 
crackled like tinfoil. 


A fanciful and poetic imagination runs through 
most of the stories, transforming even commonplace 
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incidents, and often suggesting a larger than the im- 
mediate meaning. Two of them are, indeed, not so 
much stories as allegories—‘‘ Old AZson”’ and ‘‘ The 
Magic Shadow '’—but these are, perhaps, the least 
successful in the book. In the best there is great 
artistic skill of construction, great refinement and 
tenderness of feeling, and we find touches of that 
truest humor which smiles through tears. Moreover, 
short as they are, they possess great narrative 
interest, and are not less fascinating because 
they have an undercurrent of thoughtfulness 
and sadness. Their sadness, however, has no 
touch of cynicism. It is the sadness of an 
understanding love and pity for the failings 
and follies of mortal man. Throughout the 
book there is not a single touch of vulgarity 
or bad taste; and though one or two of the 
stories are rather pointedly eccentric, and others 
are inadequately worked out, yet the best of 
them belong to a high order of merit. ‘‘ The 
Omnibus,” ‘ Statement of Gabriel Foot, High- 
wayman,” ‘ These-An’-That's Wife,” ‘ The 
Mayor of Gantick,’’ and ‘‘ The Paradise of 
Choice,”” are stories all different in character, 
and each of peculiar artistic excellence. The 
author is happy in his endings; he is fond 
of bringing in an unforeseen touch at the 
close, which comes as a surprise, and yet is felt 
to be perfect. It may be humorous or pathetic, 
butis never forced or unnatural, and in some 
of the sadder stories gives just that hint of 
hope which is needed to reconcile the reader to 
what would otherwise have been too gloomy 
and oppressive. ‘Saturday Review. 


JINRIKISHA DAYS. 
By ELIzA RUHAMA SCIDMORE. _ Illustrated. 
385 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 
The Japanese and their country are so fasci- 
nating to all who visit them that no one can 
wonder that books about them follow one 
another in rapid succession. The newest, 
“Jinrikisha Days,” in some respects, is more 
satistactory than any other. It is not so novel 
as Laurence Oliphant’ great book, which gave 
the first modern peep into the land, nor so 
politic and enthusiastic as Sir Edwin Arnold's; 
itlacks the humor of the many Japanese 
pages of ‘“‘A Social Departure,’’ and the air 
of wondering delight that pervades Miss Bisland's 
little book; but the author had one great advantage 
over all the others combined—she resided a long 
time in the country, while the writers who pre- 
ceded her were only visitors. She came to know all 
classes of the people in various parts of the realm, and 
Studied them in all their relations of life—admiring 
their many admirable traits and customs without being 
blind to their defects. It is a book which will please 
women, for it tells of much that has escaped the eye of 
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masculine visitors, and it is full of sympathy with the 
Japanese women, who, despite their charming ways, 
are held in the light esteem which is woman's lot in 
all Oriental countries. There are many illustrations, 
and the cover displays in gold and colors a design 
which, at first sight, seems to be Japanese, but which 
slowly resolves itself into the English letters of the 
title. N. Y. Herald. 


Copyright, Is¥l, by Harper & Brothers, 
Mous Mi. 


PEEL. 


Str ROBERT PEEL IN EARLY LIFE, AS IRISH SECRE- 
TARY AND AS SECRETARY OF STATE (1788-1827 , FROM 
HIS PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. Published by the 
Trustees of his Papers, Viscount Hardinge and the 
Right Hon. Arthur Wellesley Peel, Speaker of the House 
of Commons. Edited by Charles Stuart Parker, M. P., 
late Fellow of University College, Oxford. With a por- 
trait. 513 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $5.15; by mail, $5.36. 


To the recently published monographs by Mr. justin 
McCarthy and Mr. Thursfield we have now to add 
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the first volume of what is to be, or more correctly 
speaking, of what is to furnish the materials for a full 
and authoritative Life of Sir Robert Peel. The vol- 
ume, which so far as the title-page is concerned, is 
complete in itself, terminates with the death of 
Canning in 1827, and consequently does not directly 
touch upon either of those two burning topics—the 
Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829, and the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws in 1846—with which the name of 
Peel is inseparably connected. Nevertheless, even 
with this limitation, it is a volume of first-rate import- 
ance—as, indeed, must every scrap of information be 
which serves to throw fresh light on Peel's character 
asa statesman, and the motives which led to his 
“conversion” on these two critical occasions. A few 
of the more important documents here printed have, 
it is proper to remark, already appeared in the Lives 
of Canning and Eldon, the Croker Papers and else- 
where; but Mr. Parker, rightly judging that to omit 
them would impair the usefulness of the book, has 
reprinted them along with the mass of new matter 
placed at his disposal by the trustees of Peel’s papers 
—Viscount Hardinge and the present Speaker of the 
House of Commons—and other contributors. For the 
sake, however, of the biographer and historian (not to 
mention the reviewer), I would venture to suggest to 
Mr. Parker that it would conduce greatly to lighten 
their labors if in the forthcoming volumes some hint, 
either by means of an asterisk or a short note, were 
to be given as to what papers have already been 
printed. For the rest, with the exception of one or 
two unimportant misprints, Mr. Parker has performed 
his duties as editor in a perfectly efficient manner, 
and with a strict regard to Peel's own injunction— 

‘ That no honourable confidence shall be betrayed, 
no private feelings unnecessarily wounded, and no 
public interests injuriously affected in consequence of 
premature or indiscreet publication.” 

So far, indeed, from causing pain to persons of the 
most sensitive nature, the present volume can, I 
imagine, only furnish unalloyed satisfaction to the 
admirers of one who in his day was certainly the 
most central and commanding figure in English 
political life. Academy, 


ERIC BRIGHTEYES. 


A Novet. By H. Rider Haggard. With numerous 
illustrations, by Lancelot Speed, and an introduction 
especially prepared for this authorized edition. Lovell’s 
International series, 321 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.04; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


Eric BRIGHTEYES. By H. Rider Haggard. Harper's 
Franklin Square series. 319 pp. I12mo, paper, 20 cents ; 
by mail, 22 cents. 

How far Mr. H. Rider Haggard is indebted to the 

Icelandic sagas for his story ‘‘ Eric Brighteyes,” how 

much is saga, and how much romance—recent ro- 

mance—and how much is the product of his own 
daring imagination, is best known to himself. We 

venture to think it is the first Norse saga that: has a 
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chance of becoming a popular story. A grand litera. 
ture has never had a scantier following than the 
Norse prose epics in our own days. It is too big for 
us, or we are too little for it, as one may care to put it; 
but the facts remains that people of the ordinary type 
to-day are not only uninterested in Scandinavian 
legendary lore, but they are actively bored by it. But 
here is an Icelandic saga that he who runs may read, 
Indeed, to invert the old saying, he who reads must 
run, for he cannot willingly leave off. The story of 
Eric and his wonderful deeds is modernized to our 
modern liking, and told with more even than the 
author’s known buoyancy and vigor. The bones of 
the grand old epic are clothed with flesh and blood, 
Eric and Gudruda are lovers of the eternal type, and 
the witchcrafts of Swanhild the Fatherless are little 
more than the wiles and wickedness of the everlasting 
feminine. Great and Homeric is the carnage—which, 
with feasting and love-making, were the primitive 
pleasures—bloody as the killing of the wooers in the 
Odyssey. So much do these grand old legends (in 
their difference) resemble the Biblical and Homeric 
stories that the narrator is drawn into haunting 
similitudes :—‘‘ They fled, they fell, they leaped into 
the sea;”’ ‘‘ And when they had put the desire of food 
from them; ‘Their knees were loosened so that 
they sank down dead.”’ These have a familiar sound 
that alternates with phrases of the period :—'I have 
always loved the lad, and he will go far ;”’ ‘‘ It seems 
to me thou hast some stake upon the race ;”’ and the 
delightful definition of a ‘‘troll’’ as an ‘‘ able-bodied 
goblin.” “Eric Brighteyes” is a book to delight 
young and old readers. Simple and heroic, fresh, 
terrible, and in touches humorous, it brings a new, 
or rather old, and different life into our experience. 
If Mr. Rider Haggard will do as much for more of 
these little known sagas as he has done in this case, 
he will merit gratitude, which he avers, in his dedica- 
tion to the Empress Frederick of Germany, is “ far 
dearer to an author than any praise.” The volume 
is offered to the Empress as an acknowledgment of 
an assurance from her that Mr. Haggard’s former 
works had “‘ interested and fascinated” the late Em- 
peror, and that weary weeks of his illness had been 
solaced by the perusal of then. The present work is 
profusely illustrated by Mr. Lancelot Speed, whose 
larger drawings are less successful than the woodcuts 
in text. Saturday Review. 


NOTES. 


=“ An Imperative Duty,”” Mr. Howell's new novel, 
begins in July Harper's. 

=Bowen-Merrill Co., of Indianapolis, announce 
‘Old Fashioned Roses,” a London edition of James 
Whitcomb Riley’s poems, which has been out of print 
since their great fire of a year ago. Mr. Riley sailed 
for England May 27th. 
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=‘' Pierre Loti’’ (Jean Viaud) has been elected to 
succeed the late Octave Feuillet in the Académie. 

=Mr. John Fiske has in hand a work entitled, 
“The Discovery of America and the Spanish 
Conquests.”” 

=Mr. Leslie Stephen has been compelled to resign 
for a while the editorship of the ‘* Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography,” owing to his continued ill health. 


=The Sixth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the State 
of Connecticut for 1890 deals with Con- 
necticut manufactures, street railway 
employés, all municipal employés, city, 
borough and town; strikes, and the 
Danbury trade innovations giving the 
constitution of two. 


=“The School of Art,’’ by Isabel 
Snow, lately published in the “‘ Pseudo- 
nym ” series, is said to have been written 
by Madame Galletti (the Hon. Madge 
Collier), the author of ‘‘Our Home on 
the Adriatic.” The next volume of the 
“Pseudonym Library’”’ will be by the 
author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Ixe,’’ which 
is now in a fifth edition, It is to be called 
“The Hotel d’Angleterre,” and will con- 
tain three or four stories besides the one 
which gives it its name. Atheneum. 


=Mrs. Amelie Rives-Chanler has 
written a new novel, the first chapters 
of which are announced to appear in 
the August Cosmopolitan. ‘‘ In the estima- 
tion of critics who are most competent to 
judge, this last story will be the most 
finished, as well as interesting, product 
of this versatile Southern pen, The 
story is likely to be the literary sensation 
of the year. Its publication in the Cos- 
mopolitan is a guarantee that it will con- 
tain nothing of the kind that excited 
criticism in Amelie Rives’ earlier produc- 
tions.” 


=J. G. Cupples, of Boston, will publish 
immediately ‘The Life-Romance of an 
Algebraist,’’ by George Winslow Pierce, 
a distinguished pupil of the late Ben- 
jamin Peirce, the eminent professor of 
mathematics in Harvard University, 
This book opens witha discovery which 
has baffled Algebra for generations, addressed to stu- 
dents, and proceeds with the discussion of every 
subject of human interest, poetry, philosophy, con- 
structive criticism, adventure, forms of truth, and 
Mysteries of being, strung on the thread of a love 
story. 

=John Banvard, the artist, who died in South 
Dakota recently, may truly be called a prolific author. 
He wrote no less than 1700 poems! In addition to 
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his verse he wrote several plays and not a few books 
and articles, the best known of which were “A 
Description of the Mississippi River,” ‘‘ Pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land,” “ Amasis; or, the Last of the 
Pharaohs,” ‘ The Private Life of a King,” and 
‘‘ Tradition of the Temple.” His canvases were of 
tremendous size, and he was accustomed to exhibit 
and lecture on them. Critic. 


iur:c and Skaliagrim Boaruing the Kaven. 
From “Eriz> Brighteyes.” 


=When the Congressional: Library building is 
finished and opened to the public in 1896, it will con- 
tain alcoves, stacks and iron shelving sufficient to 
stow away 1,500,000 books. This is expected to 
accommodate all the books received at the Library 
for the next thirty years, the present rate of increase 
being about thirty thousand volumes a year. But 
when the million and a half mark is reached, there 
will still be room in the building for 2,500,000 more 
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books, so that, if the structure lasts that long, it 
will be a century before another building to hold the 
library’s collection will be needed. 

N.Y. Times. 


=The Academy announces ‘ Volumes 1 and 6 of 
‘The Poets and the Poetry of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.”” The special aim of the work is to be an antho- 
logy of unusual magnitude, the text of which will be 
of an accuracy so impeccable that literary men may 
use it as fearlessly as though they were referring to the 
originaltext. The critical articles in volume 1, devoted 
to the Georgian poets, are mainly written by the editor, 
Mr. Alfred H. Miles. Vols. 2 and 3, devoted to the 
later Georgian poets, are not ready, nor are vols. 4 
and 5, which deal with Lord Tennyson, Browning, 
Rossetti, Dr. Hake, W. Bell Scott, and others. Among 
the poets treated in volume 6 are Mr. William Morris, 
Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Robert Buchanan, Mr. Alfred 
Austin, Mr. Theodore Watts, Mr. Austin Dobson and 
Mr. Monkhouse. The critical articles upon these 
are written by Mr. J. A. Symonds, Mr. Buxton For- 
man, Mr. Mackenzie Bell, Mr. Arthur Symons, and 
Mr. Havelock Ellis. This volume will be followed 
by others devoted to the later Victorian poets.” 


=Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, London, has nearly com- 
pleted preparations for a ‘‘History of the Press.” 
The volumes will deal in the first place with the 
British press, and afterwards with the continental 
press and the American. In each case the history of 
the great journals will be treated in connexion equally 
with the political and social events they have 
influenced and the characters and methods of the 
men who have directed them to these ends. Ina few 
instances a single journal has played a sufficiently 
conspicuous and important part to furnish abundant 
materials for a single volume, but in others the gen- 
eral characteristics of a section of the press will 
combine many newspapers and personalities into one 
work. The first volume will be devoted to the 7zmes, 
and others have been arranged to treat of ‘‘ The 
Provincial Press,” ‘the French Press,” “ The 
German Press,”’ ‘‘ The American Press,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Comic Press.”’ The volumes will be issued under 

the general editorship of Mr. Henry Norman. 
Atheneum, 


=Messrs. Whittaker & Co., London, have in 
preparation a new series, to be called ‘‘ Whittaker’s 
Library of Popular Science.””’ The volumes are 
primarily intended not as school-books, but for the 
use of intelligent readers, whether young or old, who 
desire to gain some insight into a science with which 
they have hitherto been unacquainted. The chief 
aim, therefore, of the writers will be to educe theory 
from practical demonstration; to adopt, whenever 
possible, graphic and diagrammatic modes of state- 
ment; and torely considerably upon pictorial illustra- 
tion as a means of shortening or supplementing 
verbal description. The first volume of the series, to 
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be published shortly, will be “ Astronomy,” by Mr, 
G. F. Chambers, to be followed by “Light,” by 
Other volumes already 
arranged for are “Chemistry,” by Mr. T. Bolas; 
‘“‘ Mineralogy,” by Dr. F. H. Hatch; ‘‘ Electricity and 
Magnetism,” by Mr. S, Bottone; ‘ Geology,” by 
Mr. A. J. Jukes-Browne ; and “ Botany,’’ by Mr, G, 
Massee. Academy, 


=Mr. Smiles says of a new work he now has in 
hand: ‘I am just writing a book which I hope will 
be published before long, the life of Gasmin, a French 
poet, who died twenty years ago, He was a barber, 
and lived in the South of France. Very few of his 
poems are known even to the French, for he always 
wrote in Gascon, and so the few of his works that are 
known in France have previously been translated 
into French. Longfellow translated one of his most 
charming and pathetic pieces years ago. You know 
it, perhaps—‘ The Blind Girl of Castel-cuille.’ But 
even in the village where he lived and worked and 
died I could scarcely find a trace of him, or even of 
any one who knew he wrote. All they knew about 
him was that he was a barber.”’ Dr. Smiles began 
life as a physician, then he became a journalist, and 
like the late M. Chatrian, he has had much to do with 
railways, having been secretary of two or three large 
companies. At first he wrote as a recreation after his 
secretarial duties were over for the day. He is over 
seventy-eight years of age. N. Y. Times. 


=According to statistics in the Knishnij Westnik 
(Book News), the following is an estimate of the new 
books and new editions published in Russia in 1890: 


Philosophy 

Education 

Philology 

Fiction 

Geographical Works 
History 

Political Science. . 
Mathematics 

Military 

Natural Sciences 

Medical 

Technological 

Domestic Economy, Farming, etc. .......+.-. 
Books for Children 

Books for the People. . . . 
Fine Art 

Manuals, etc. 


This does not include the literature published under 
ecclesiastical censorship, which naturally comprises 
theological books, which last year was estimated at 
244 works. Allowing also for a small number of 
books which do not circulate through trade mediums, 
it is safe to put the total at about 5000 copies, at which 
figure the book production of Russia has stood for the 


last five years. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


P. M— 

Danske Dandridge was born in Denmark, of American 
parents, her father, Henry Bedinger, having been United 
States Minister at Copenhagen from 1854 to 1858. 

She is married to Mr. A. Stephen Dandridge and lives 
with her husband and two children on the old homestead at 
Sheperdstown, West Virginia, where her childhood was passed. 
Her verse attracted the attention of William Hayes Ward, 
of the V. Y. Independent, as early as 1885 or 1886; some of 
her best work has appeared in that paper, and ‘“ Rose 
Brake,” her second volume of poems is dedicated to him. 
The book takes its title from her home, and the name is not 
amisnomer. A grove of magnificent oak and tulip trees hides 
the house“ completely from the road. At the left the rose- 
garden runs riot over the hillside, framing in the sweep of the 
mountain range beyond. Among such surroundings most 
of her work has been accomplished. 

Mrs. Dandridge is a small, fragile woman, almost a chronic 
invalid. Her delicate health, however, does not interfere 
with her writing. Her portrait has never been printed. 

M. L. 


Harriet Rosenthal— 
M. Emile Zola, 4 Médan, par Triel, (Seine-et-Oise), France. 


E. S. Hotham— 
Your inquiry regarding George Cupples is answered on 
page 452. 


University 


IDEALS. 


BisHor oF DurHAM, 


The annual address before the London Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching was delivered this 
year, on March 7, by Dr. Westcott, Bishop of Durham, 
upon the relation between University Extension and 
the needs of ideal modern life. In closing, he said: 

“ Hitherto the Universities have fulfilled their teach- 
ing office for a few. Now they are endeavoring to 
extend it to every town and village, and to make it 
effective even to those who are busily engaged in 
various industries. The movement corresponds, in 
Many respects, with that out of which the old Univer- 
sities themselves arose. It is still experimental, but 
the results already obtained have far more than 
satisfied the hopes of those who watched the begin- 
ning of the movement not without anxiety. They have 
won a distinct academic recognition at Cambridge, 
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J. May Folwell— 


“‘ For I remember stopping by the way 
To watch a Potter thumping his wet Clay: 
And with its all-obliterated Tongue 
It murmur’d— Gently, brother, gently, pray !’ ”’ 

The above lines are from the “ Rubaiyat” of Omar 
Khayyam, the astronomer-poet of Persia, and the translation 
is by Edward Fitzgerald. There is not enough similarity 
in the substance of the two poems to assume that R. H. Stod- 
dard’s verses are a direct translation. 

Rudyard Kipling’s address is care of J. Garmeson, 10 Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, London, England. 

“ The light that never was on land or sea 
The consecration and the poet’s dream,” 
is from Wordsworth’s poem, “On a Picture of Peel Castle 
in a Storm.” 


Mrs. H. B, Rich— 

For the origin of the expression, ‘‘ queer as Dick’s hat- 
band,” “ Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase and Fable” refers to 
the aspiration of Oliver Cromwell’s son Richard to wear the 
English Crown, the “ hatband”’ meaning the Crown. “ Few 
things have been more ridiculous than the exaltation and 
abdication of the Protector’s son,”’ 


Wn. G. Lightfoote asks author and title of the poem in 
which these lines occur: 

‘“‘ Meantime unnumbered glittering streamlets played 

And hurled everywhere their waters sheen, 

That as they bickered through the sunny glade, 

Though restless still themselves, a lulling murmur made.” 


Extension. 


and they have contributed, I believe, in no small 
degree, to create the desire for a Teaching University 
in London. For however important the test of an 
examination may be for fixing the value of acquire- 
ments, the discipline of learning is yet more important 
for character; and this discipline the extension system 
offers in a form equally attractive and stimulating. 
Such a system, fitted to bring many-sided liberal 
culture to every condition of life, to enlarge common 
interests, to deepen fellowship, to create simplicity 
through refinement, and to check the passion for 
excitement by the force of purer interests, would be 
welcome at anytime. But it is of singular importance 
now, when the inspiration of great ideals seems to be 
alone able to meet the intellectual distraction, the 
materialism, the critical indifferentism, and the con- 
sequent enfeebling of will which appear to be the 
dominant perils of our age. We are in danger of 
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losing the true conceptions of nature, humanity and 
life, and the calm vigor of action is failing us. On 
the one side our attention is concentrated on isolated 
subjects. We are absorbed in the study of fragments. 
We are fascinated by minute details. We unconsci- 
ously treat our little domain as the whole. On the 
other side, in the eager hurry of life, every one is 
expected to possess a ready acquaintance with all 
that can be known. In this way genuine labor and 
superficial borrowing of opinions become equally 
destructive of broad and balanced judgment. 


“But the contemplation of a great ideal of nature 
will bring proportion to special inquiries and justly 
discredit the affectation of an impossible omniscience. 
The worth of our own little service will be seen to be 
fixed by the grandeur of the cause to which it is 
rendered, and the worth of our knowledge by the 
help which it brings to others. Again, as long as our 
aims, our methods, our sanctions, are material, there 
can be no equal fellowship, no enthusiasm of service, 
no stable peace. Wealth, which is divided, and not 
multiplied, is tacitly accepted as the standard of 
success as itis shared by more. The skill which we 
labor to gain is regarded as a weapon to overcome a 
rival. The final appeal is to strong battalions. But 
the contemplation of a great ideal of humanity will 
constrain us to recognize as axioms that classes, 
nations, races rejoice and suffer together ; that every 
possession, every power of a society or a people, is an 
instrument for wider service; that the accordant 
voices of history and conscience give a verdict which 
no force can arrest from final execution. Yet, again, 
we are reminded at every turn that men who should 
be prophets and pioneers of a nobler future are con- 
tent to sink into expositors of the past or the present. 
They devote themselves to making a survey, an 
analysis, a description. Life becomes a study without 
a moral, treated as equally interesting, as equally 
transitory in all forms—a drama provided for the 
amusement of those who are in a position to forget 
that the actors are men of like passions and like 
destiny with themselves. But as one of the most 
noble of modern political leaders said with his latest 
voice: ‘Our world is not a spectacle ; it is a field of 
battle upon which all who in their hearts love justice, 
beauty and holiness are bound—whether as leaders 
or soldiers, conquerors or martyrs—to play their 
part.’ And the contemplation of a great ideal of life 
will sustain the combatant in the struggle, and through 
every failure enable him to strive as knowing that, 
for States, as for men, the test of abiding greatness 
is the power of sacrifice. Such an ideal will give 
back also, strengthened and purified, the true con- 
viction of personal responsibility. 

“‘ At present we first shrink from forming a decision, 
and then we improvise one. We are first irresolute 
and then precipitate. It must be so till we fix our 
eyes upon an unchangeable goal and have faith to 
move towards it. As we do so, we may err in this 
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step or that, but we shall never go wrong as to the 
line of our advance. Thus only can we do our 
work. An ideal is, we have seen, a condition of 
sustained action ; and action is the mark of a man, 
He is born not to think, as regarding one element 
only of his constitution ; not to be, as gathering into 
himself all the treasures which he can command, but 
to act, to consecrate to one supreme cause the fulness 
of his powers, as knowing that life is not a search for 
personal happiness or aggrandizement, not an effort 
after self-centred culture, but the accomplishment 
of a Divine service. Such ideals of nature, humanity, 
life, are, I repeat, intensely practical, even if they 
are unattainable. They are as sunlight upon our 
common ways. And the teaching which this society 
is seeking to gain and to spread brings them into the 
very heart of our common business. And it is on 
this that I wish to lay the utmost stress. We cannot 
all be scholars or philosophers or physicists, but 
we can all enter on the blessings of the larger heritage 
which it is the office of such explorers to gather. 
We can do our humblest tasks thoroughly and 
liberally, not as drudges, but as fellow-workers with 
saints and heroes. We can feel that we, too, inthe 
lowest places, are servants of an illustrious common- 
wealth; we can find the opportunity for a generous 
career each in our narrow circles ; we can pursue 
our peculiar work in the spirit which is common to us 
all as men, and enjoy the invigorating energy of a 
larger being; we can, if I may so use your motto, 
learn to convert that which is a means of livelihood 
into a means of life. 


‘“‘ And it is, I believe, by the help of these noble 
ideals—ideals which belong to men, as men, the ideals 
of our Christian faith—that purity and peace and 
freedom and dignity will be given to the masses of our 
countrymen. This conviction has brought me here 
to-day that I might plead once more for a work which 
I have watched with gratitude from its beginning. 
Only let those of us who have caught some distant 
glimpse of the beauty of Creation as the thought of 
God, and of the obligation of labor as the lot of man, 
tell couragecusly what we have seen and known, All 
who share our nature are capable of our highest 
visions, and awakened reverence will do her perfect 
work, The ruined denes of Durham will then smile 
once more, and smoked-wrapped rows of huts will 
give place to homes of men. Ideals grow wider, and 
brighter, and nearer with our own years and with the 
years of the world. I see now that far more is within 
a measurable distance for nations and for men than 
seemed possible when I was first stirred by great hopes 
in my school-days. Thoughts whispered then with 
bated breath have become commonplaces. We know 
our dangers ; in fact we know our aims and resources. 
We stand on the edge of a new age. It is for the 
young toshapeit. To them we commit, without fear, 
our ideals and our faith.” 
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July, 1891. ] BOOK 


THE ADVANTAGES OF A GENERAL 
SOCIETY FOR THE UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION WORK. 


The system of Extension Teaching has been de- 
veloped in England largely in direct connection with 
the Universities. The same method has not met with 
success in this country. The conditions here are very 
different. Thesmall endowments of our colleges have 
hardly sufficed for their restricted work. Even those 
with the largest resources are unable to follow other 
lines of usefulness than those on which they have 
already entered. Again, while the number of our 
colleges is very large, they are badly located for 
dividing a great work among themselves. The col- 
leges and universities which are such in more than 
name, have overlapping territory, and on the other 
hand there are large sections of the country which 
are not in vital connection with any higher institution. 
This is a popular movement, and the essential thing is 
to arouse the most wide-spread and deepest enthu- 
siasm. The full measure of success cannot be attained 
if public interest is divided between rival claims, or 
if any part of the country remains uninfluenced by 
this idea. 


Our colleges and universities seeing these difficul- 
ties, were unwilling to assume the responsibilty of the 
work, and it was necessary to find some outside agency 
totake charge of the movement. Thus the natural 
evolution of Extension Teaching in the United States 
led tothe foundation of the American Society—a form 
of organization in which these difficulties do not 
appear. The expense of the movement has been 
greatly reduced by centralization. Its popular nature 
has impelled many to give who never think of giving 
to college or university. Hundreds of laymen have 
offered their services in organizing and prosecuting a 
people’s cause. 


The universities themselves, relieved of a large 
part of the labor and expense, have eagerly joined a 
movement which increases their power of doing good 
by bringing them into closer, more sympathetic rela- 
tions with the masses. 


The success of the movement, as thus organized, 
isindicated by the large and rapidly-increasing mem- 
bership of the American Society, and by the number 
of applications received for branch societies. Col- 
leges and Universities, Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciations, People’s Institutes, all have seen the benefits 
of allying themselves with the General Society. Not 
only do they thus share in the national support of the 
work, but they gain many other advantages. 


There is being formed a staff of trained lecturers 
and organizers, whose services will be at the disposal 
of the branches, when the neighboring institutions 
Cannot furnish these in sufficient number. As the 
Movement spreads, it is becoming more and more 
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apparent that wherever Extension Teaching is under- 
taken the American Society gives the most powerful 
and indispensable aid. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN THE 
MAGAZINES. 


In the June number of the Atlantic Monthly is a 
paper by Prof. Moulton, entitled ‘‘ Classical Literature 
in Translation.”” This will be found especially 
attractive by those whose hearts are in the Extension 
Movement, both because of the aid that Prof. Moulton 
gave the local work and because the attention that 
the Literatures of Greece and Rome receive in popu- 
lar lecture courses must be directed to what is acces- 
sible in English, 


This is not merely for the sake of those who have 
not been able to devote years to the acquisition of 
these languages, for the writer points to the fact that 
not one Bachelor of Arts. in a hundred can read easily 
a Greek or Latin text, while of the few real scholars 
that the University develops nine out of ten give their 
strength rather to philology that to Belles-Lettres. 
Thus the study of the masterpieces of Greece and 
Rome is really almost as new to them as to the great 
mass of people. 


If there were no remedy for this, it would indeed bea 
sad state of affairs, but the experience of years in 
Extension Teaching shows that it is entirely possible to 
reveal the beauties of A2schylus and Euripides to those 
who do not know the letters of the Greek alphabet. 
Against his own judgment, Mr. Moulton was per- 
suaded to offer a course on Greek Comedy to a class 
of workingmen, and he was astonished not only at 
the keen interest manifested, but more at the wide 
reading and thorough grasp of the technicalities of 
the subject. Itis no matter for doubt that the cream 
of classical study can be gained through work in 
English translations, much more then can many of 
the beauties of modern foreign literature be revealed 
to those not in command of the respective languages. 

This is destined to be one of the best fields of 
Extension Teaching as soon as the general public 
understand the possibilities before them. 

Several articles on University Extension are 
announced by the Magazines. Prof. Adams, of Johns 
Hopkins University, will have one in the July number 
of The Review of Reviews, illustrated by portraits of the 
leading promoters of the movement. In the Cosmo- 
politan will shortly appear an article, also illustrated, 
by Miss Lilian Whiting; whilean early number of 
the University will devote several pages to this work. 

The first number of the Lanfern, published by the 
students of Bryn Mawr College, has just appeared. 
It isa most attractive publication, both in appearance 
and contents. Among the articles in the educational 
department is one by Miss E. F. Sampson, devoted 
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to the University Extension Movement. This is only 
one more indication of the interest that our better col- 
leges are taking in the work, but it is no less pleasing 
and argues well for the success of the Local Centre 
of Bryn Mawr. 


The July Forum will contain an article on Univer- 
sity Extension, by Dr. H. B. Adams. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION NOTES. 


=There has just appeared from the University Press 
of Cambridge an excellent work on University Exten- 
sion. The author is Mr. R. D. Roberts, for ten years. 
Organizing Secretary to the Cambridge Syndicate, 
and since 1886 Secretary of the London Society. 
The title of the volume is ‘‘ Eighteen Years of Univer- 
sity Extension,” and its successive chapters are 
headed: ‘Origin and Growth of the Movement,” 
“Character of the Audiences,” ‘“‘ Reception by Arti- 
sans,” ‘‘ Students in Earnest,” ‘‘ Conditions of Suc- 
cess,”’ ‘“‘ Consolidation of the Work,” “Summary of 
Results.” There is also given a map of England and 
Wales, showing the location of all Centres at which 
lectures were delivered between October, 1889, and 
December,€1890. In an appendix the comparative 
statistics for 1889-1890 are added. The total number 
of lectures delivered by the four Extension Sccieties 
was 3,475 ; the average attendance on the lectures was 
42,312; the total attendance 379,377. 


=One of the marked features in the gradual develop- 
ment of Extension work is the tendency toward asys- 
tematic arrangement of successive courses, which has 
progressed so far that in many places the sequence is 
almost as exact as inthecollege curriculum. Indeed, 
in more than one instance, local colleges in England 
owe their foundation to this movement. This is 
extremely gratifying to the friends of the cause and 
this tendency will be carefully fostered. Another 
phase of this idea presents itself in closely adjoining 
Centres. If four or five Centres in Philadelphia would 
agree to choose for one of the first courses of the year, 
respectively, the subjects of Chemistry, English His- 
tory, Political Economy, Psychology, and American 
Literature, any student would be enabled to carry on 
at the same time one branch of each of the general 
divisions of higher knowledge, while incidentally such 
anarrangement would decidedly assist the making 
out of the yearly programme. 


=There is a very interesting movement begun in 
England, looking to cheaper transportation of Ex- 
tension Students. It is shown that many of the 
courses most interesting to workingmen are given in 
the larger towns and are not attended by the laborers 
of the surrounding country because of the expense of 
railway travel. Thisis certainly not from lack of inter- 
est, forthe most pathetic stories are told of the miners, 
who, after a hard day’s work, walk for miles to hear tb 

lectures on literature and science. It is argued that 
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this travel would be on winter nights and not affect at 
all the ordinary traffic, and that a very large reduction 
might be given and still the actual cost of transporta- 
tion be covered. The first step in this direction has 
been taken in the issuing of special tickets for students 
under eighteen years, and all that is asked is the ex. 
tending of these to adults. 


=The attendance of the past season was exceptionally 
large, as compared with any previous experience, 
either in this country or in England, and as a result 
many may hesitate to form Centres because they see 
no prospect of getting two or three hundred to follow 
the lectures of the course. Perhaps it may be well in 
this connection to notice the fact that in the printed 
report of the London Society the average number 
present at each lecture in many Centres is found to 
vary between eight and fifty. In many cases certainly 
the attendance was much larger, but itis by no means 
clear that the smaller Centres were not fully as suc- 
cessful in several important particulars. It has been 
observed, for example, thatthe per cent. of those in 
attendance at the lectures, who also took part in the 
class-work, was greater in the smaller groups. Since 
so many of the benefits of Extension work are depend- 
ent on a participation of the lectures of the class, one 
must conclude that proportionately the smaller Cen- 
tres were more successful. Wherever there are a 
score of persons who wish to hear a given course there 
should be no hesitation on account of the small num- 
bers. Better results in many ways will be obtained 
under these circumstances. 


=Letters are constantly received at the office of the 
Society from those who express the warmest sym- 
pathy with its purposes and the most cordial approval 
of its methods, and yet feel unable to contribute to 
its support by becoming members. It may, perhaps, 
be well to say, that those who de/ieve in the Society 
can always contribute to its growth and further its 
aims, if not by becoming members themselves, at 
least by making it known to their friends. This is 
essentially a missionary movement, and must win the 
cordial good-wishes of all who believe that education 
will increase the happiness of the people and the sta- 
bility of the government. Ina Republic no one can 
Safely be indifferent to the mental and moral condi- 
tion of any class in society, and no movement is des- 
tined so powerfully to affect the mass of the people as 
that which is in charge of this Society. Those who 
wish the Society well can greatly assist it by giving 
the widest circulation to its purposes and methods. 
All information and papers will be gladly furnished 
by the Secretary. 


=The work of the Home Study Department, during 
the coming season, will be rather of a supplementary 
nature in connection with the different courses of 
lectures. The outlines will be very carefully arranged 
with the idea of giving to individuals as many 48 
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ible of the benefits which are obtained by the 
Students’ Associations, which also develop usually 
the subject of a previous course. 


=0n Tuesday evening, June gth, the first step toward 
the formation of a Centre in Bryn Mawr was taken, 
bya gathering of those interested, at the home of Mrs, 
Fisher. Mr. George Henderson was present, to help 
inthe organization, and gave a brief account of the 
progress of the movement and of the best way to begin 
local work. A committee was appointed, consisting of 
Dr. Rhoades, president of Bryn Mawr College; 


S Mrs. Mathew Baird, Mrs. Witherspoon, Mrs. Abbott 


andMr. Fisher. It was evident that much interest was 
felt, and doubtless an excellent Centre will be estab- 
lished. 


=Many who have been interested in the Philadelphia 
movement will be at the Summer Meeting of the Ox- 
ford Society in August. Amongthese is Mr. Walter 
C. Douglas, General Secretary of the Philadelphia 
Young Men’s Christian Association, who, by his 
observations there, will be able to greatly assist the 
local work, especially since he intends devoting some 
time to becoming acquainted with the organization 
and methods of the London Society. This Society 
more closely resembles the American Society as it, 
too, is independent of any University, but draws 
freely from a number of institutions for its workers. 


=Many references have been made to the work of 
the London, Oxford and Cambridge Societies in Eng- 
land. It is worthy of remark that several years ago 
the four Scottish Universities united for similar pur- 
poses, and not without great success. Prof. Alex. 
Smith, of Wabash College, has already been brought 
into contact with the movement there, through his 
personal acquaintance with the leaders, and this sum- 
mer proposes to increase his knowledge of the results 
in Scotland, The faculty of Wabash College are 
heartily in sympathy with the movement, and hopeto 
have a flourishing branch of the American Society in 
active operation during the coming winter. 


=Chicago is destined to be a great Centre of Exten- 
sion Teaching, and one of the important factors there 
will be the Northwestern University—with one excep- 
tion the largest and best institution west of the 
Alleghenies. Prof. Charles B. Atwell of that faculty 
will be in England during the summer, mastering the 
details of the different systems. 


=A number of the teachers of Philadelphia are plan- 
hing to go to England during the summer and attend 
the Oxford Meeting. The full programme of the 
meeting, with a map of Oxford, may be obtained at the 
general office, No. 1602 Chestnut Street. The price 
per copy is fifteen cents. 


=The most encouraging reports of the growth of pub- 
lic interest in the work continue to come in from all 
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parts of the country. One college after another 
pledges its hearty and active support of this Society. 
Especially noticeable is the eagerness of various 
organizations in different cities to avail themselves of 
connection with the American Society. The Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of a number of cities 
have asked to ally themselves with us, and to share 
the benefits of a general organization. Some have 
sent for men familiar with the methods of the Society 
to assist in the formation of branches. Library asso- 
ciations, academies of different kinds, institutes 
devoted to the interests of the masses, all have 
shown themselves anxious to add this to their present 
means of doing good. Everything points to the early 
founding of branches in the important cities of all 
sections of the country. 


=At a late meeting ofthe faculty of Michigan Univer- 
sity, it was decided to co-operate with the American 
Society, and a committee, of which Prof. B. A. Huis- 
dale is one, was appointed for this purpose. It is 
especially significant that the largest University of the 
country has joined the movement, and that the Pro- 
fessor of the Science and Art of Teaching is selected 
as one of the committee. 


=Accessions to the membership of the Society con- 
tinue to come in at the rate of nearly one hundred a 
week. The best indication of the national character 
of the work is found in the wide area from which 
these applications are received, every State in the 
Union being now represented on the rolls. 


=The University Extension work has been organized 
in Chicago. Cleveland, Indianapolis, Fort Wayne 
and Altoona are among the latest applicants for 
branches. 


=Interest has been thoroughly aroused in Canada in 
University Extension, and the Minister of Education 
of the Province of Ontario has written to the General 
Office for all possible information. 


=The Students’ Association of Germantown continues 
to maintain great interest in the study of Tennyson, 
which was chosen as the subject of the summer’s 
work. The success ofthe Society is largely due to 
the excellent direction of Mr. Henry S. Pancoast. Ata 
recent meeting the “ Palace of Art” was thoroughly 
discussed, with leading papers by Dr. Joseph Head 
and Mr. F. B. Greene, and greatly enjoyed by an 
attendance of nearly sixty. 


=There is a flourishing Students’ Association at 
Downingtown, which has chosen for its summer 
work the study of American Literature. 


=There are nearly a dozen Students’ Associations in 
and near the city in active operation. The General 
Secretary is always glad to receive the reports of their 
progress and communicate them to other Centres for 
common encouragement, 
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PRICE-LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


HISTORY. 


Boston. By Henry Cabot Lodge, author of Life of 
Alexander Hamilton, Daniel Webster, George Washing- 
ton; A Short History of the English Colonies in 
America. Historic Towns. 242 pp. With map. 
Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


The story of Boston is told in particularly graceful fashion, 
by Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, in the “ Historic Towns” series. 
He dwells upon interesting things, and describes them in 
such manner that the difficulty is not to read, but to intermit 
the reading. The account is a series of vividly drawn 
pictures of Boston in its distinctive epochs. The reader is 
made acquainted with the aspect of the town from time to 
time ; it is shown by an ingenious, but never wearisome con- 
trivance of detail, as London was shown by Macaulay. The 
reflections are not too serious to be entertaining. Of the 
intolerance of the Boston Puritan, Mr. Lodge says: “ It is 
very feeble now, and is rather ludicrous than otherwise; but 
it is still there. It was an extremely real and dangerous 
thing in earlier times, when it meant something. At the 
present day it is no longer dangerous, and when it ceased to 
be formidable it lost its only claim to consideration. The 
mastodon would have been an extremely terrible animal to 
meet; but we can afford to regard its bones with curiosity, 
and to look upon its footprints in the limestone with a smile.”’ 
Maps of old and new Boston accompany the volume. 

N.Y. Sun. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES OF BRAZIL. 
28 pp. ‘Trinity College Publications, No. 5. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents, postpaid. 


MILITARY ESSAYS AND RECOLLECTIONS. Papers read 
before the Commandery of the State of Illinois, Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States. Vol. 1. 
Published by Order of the Commandery. With portrait 
of General P. H. Sheridan and Maps. 548 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.35; by mail, $2.58. 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Emile Boutmy. 
Translated by Isabel M. Eaden. With an introduction 
by Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart, M.A., Professor of 
Jurisprudence, Oxford. 212pp. $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 


Since the publication of Montesquieu’s “ Esprit des Lois ”’ 
the English Constitution has engaged the unwavering 
attention of French historical students and public men. 
Montesquieu was followed by Voltaire, he again by the 
doctrinaires of the Restoration, and they in turn by Guizot. 
Hitherto, however, no French observer had given particular 
heed to the decisive difference between the English and Con- 
tinental aristocracy as regards their relation to other classes 
in their respective communities. How does it happen that, 
while the French aristocracy has long been a political cipher 
and is rapidly tending to become a social nullity, the English 
aristocracy has kept to this day many of its political privileges 
and retains its social ascendancy unimpaired? ‘This is a 
question which cannot be answered to our entire satisfaction 
in a paragraph or even a single chapter, and it is gratifying 
to see a French writer of indisputable competence, both as 
regards historical acquirements and literary skill, devoting to 
the discussion of the just-mentioned subject the greater part 
of a volume of some two hundred pages. The title of this 
book does not accurately indicate the direction of the writer’s 
inquiries, for it is rather the social than the political aspects 
of the English Constitution which we are invited to examine. 
This will be evident when we say that but little space is 
allotted to the state of things which existed before the 
accession of the Tudors, while only a few pages are given to 
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the events which aave followed the Reform Act of 1832, 
The topics which possess a peculiar interest for the author, 
and which give his work a reason for existence, will be found 
in half a dozen chapters dealing with the country gentle- 
man, the yeoman, the agricultural laborer, the civil, fiscal, 
economical, political, and social privileges of the landed 
gentry, and, finally, the rule of the oligarchy, which lasted 
for about a century and a half after the revolution of 1688, 
NV. Y. Sun. 


THE FOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE By WIL- 
LIAM I, Based chiefly upon Prussian State Documents, 
By Heinrich Von Sybel. Translated by Marshall 
Livingston Perrin, Ph. D. Assisted by Gamaliel Bradford, 
Jr. Vol. III, With frontispiece. 478 pp. 8vo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.71. 


The third volume is devoted to the relations between 
Denmark and Germany. _In the early chapters a remarkably 
clear résumé of the so-called Schleswig-Holstein question is 
furnished, showing the relations from the ninth century down 
to modern times, between the Baltic Duchies and the brave 
little kingdom of Denmark, and carefully elucidating the 
causes, in the character and nature of the Danes themselves 
and in the ambition of their king, for the quarrel between 
them and the German population that had flocked in. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE HIsToRY OF SICILY, FROM THE EARLIEST 
Times. By Edward A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 
LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History, Fellow 
of Oriel College, Honorary Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege. Intwovolumes. I. The Native Nations: The 
Phoenician and Greek Settlements. II. From the 
beginning of Greek Settlement to the beginning of 
Athenian Intervention, With maps, 609-583 pp. 
Indexed, 8vo, $9.00; by mail, $9.43. 


See review. 


UNDER A COLONIAL ROOF-TREE. Fireside Chronicles 
ot Early New England. By Arria S. Huntington, Illus- 
trated. 133 pp. 8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By John Fiske, 
author of “ Myths and Mythmakers,” ‘ The Unseen 
World and other Essays” “The Beginnings of New 
England,” “Civil Government in the United States, 
Considered with some Reference to its Origin,” etc. 
With frontispiece and maps. In two volumes. 344-305 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, $3.00; by mail, $3.25. 

See review. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Henry WarD BEECHER. A Study of his Personality, 
Career, and influence in Public Affairs. By John R. 
Howard. With portrait. 161 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by 
mail, 71 cents. 


Mr. John R. Howard has taken from the volume of 
“ Patriotic Adresses by Henry Ward Beecher in America and 
England from 1850 to 1855,” published four years ago, his 
own prefatory review of Mr. Beecher’s life, and made a 
separate volume of it. Several portraits are inserted. 


N. Y. Post. 


JOURNAL OF MAURICE DE GUERIN. Edited by G. S 
Trebutien. With a biographical and critical memoir by 
Sainte-Beuve. Translated from the twentieth French 
edition, by Jessie P. Frothingham. 193 pp. 16mo, 
go cents; by mail, 1.00. 


A new translation which we have compared with Mr. 
Fisher’s version (1867), now out of print, and find it more 
literal and on the whole more felicitous. Sainte-Beuve’s 
memoir is prefixed, and the French edition followed is the 
twentieth. The book would be a pretty one but for the 
untasteful binding. N. Y. Post. 
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Lams’s Essays. A Biographical Study. Selected 
and annotated by Elizabeth Deering Hanscom. 281 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

A piecemeal collection of notes and excerpts on fifteen of 

Lamb’s essays, the selection turning on the opportunity 

offered for annotation. 


Lewis Cass. By Andrew C. McLaughlin, Assistant 
Professor of History in the University of Michigan. 
American Statesmen series. 363 pp. Indexed, 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING. By Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr. In two volumes, each with frontispiece. 
646 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.50. 

See review. 


LiFE OF JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. By James Jeffrey 
Roche. Together with his complete poems and speeches. 
Edited by Mrs. John Boyle O’Reilly. Introduction by 
his eminence James Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of 
Baltimore. With portrait and illustrations. 770 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $2 40; by mail, $2.66. 


MEMOIRS OF EMMA Lapy HAMILTON. With Anec- 
dotes of her Friends and Contemporaries. New edition, 
edited and annotated by W. H. Long, editor of *« Oglan- 
der Memoirs.” With portraits. 320 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $2.70; by mail, $2.82. 

We hardly know that a reproduction of these “‘ Memoirs ”’ 
was called for. The editor seems to think that the “ general 
and increasing interest’ shown in the history of this beautiful 
but notorious woman is sufficient reason for their republication ; 
but even granting that the facts be as he states them (of which 
we have considerable doubt), it is not always creditable that 
the public should be encouraged in their tendencies, Waiv- 
ing, however, the question of good taste, we have every 
praise for the editor’s vart in the work of republication, and 
from various well known sources he has gathered together a 
number of interesting notes. Three portraits of Lady Hamil- 
ton, one of Sir William. Hamilton, and one of Lord Nelson are 
included in the volume. London Bookseller. 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF LAURENCE OLIPHANT AND 
oF ALICE OLIPHANT, HIS WIFE. By Margaret Oliphant 
W. Oliphant. In two volumes. With portraits. 314-388 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, $5.25; Ly mail, $5.54. 


PORTRAITS AND AUTOGRAPHS. An Album for the 
. People. Edited by William T. Stead, With frontis- 
piece of the editor, and an Autographic Supplement 
and Index of Portraits. 159 pp. Quarto, limp cloth, 

50 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 

This is the second edition of the annual album of “ Portraits 
and Autographs,’’ published in connection with Mr. Stead’s 
Review of Reviews. Its popularity may be gathered from 
the fact that the first edition of 20,000 was exhausted last 
December before any copies were issued to the press for 
teview. The portraits and autographs are remarkably well 
reproduced, and comprise almost “everybody who is any- 
body,” all sorts, conditions, and nationalities of male and 
female celebrities being represented. London Bookseller, 


Stir Ropert PEEL. In early life, 1788-1812. As Irish 
Secretary, 1812-1818, And as Secretary of State, 1822- 
1027. From his private correspondence. Published by 
the trustees of his papers, Viscount Hardinge and the 
Right Hon. Arthur Wellesley Peel, Speaker of the House 
of Commons. Edited by Charles Stuart Parker, M. P., 
late Fellow of University College, Oxford. With a 
portrait. 513pp. Indexed. 8vo, $5.15; by mail, $5.36. 

_ The work now presented is complete in itself. But it is 

intended shortly to add two similar volumes recording the 

r and more arduous stages of Sir Robert Peel’s political 
career. Preface. 

See review, 
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SOME FRENCH AND SPANISH MEN OF GENIUS. 
Sketches of Marivaux, Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, 
Beaumarchais, Mirabeau, Danton and Robespierre, 
Béranger, Victor Hugo, Eugéne Sue and Zola, 
Cervantes, Lope de Vega and Calderon. By Joseph 
Forster, author of “ Four Great Teachers,” etc. 330 pp. 
12mo, $2.00; by mail, $2.12. 

The essays comprised in this volume add nothing to what 
is already known of these eminent men; but praise may be 
awarded for the readable style in which the information is 
conveyed. Of the author’s critical ability sufficient opinion 
may be gathered from the following, taken from the article 
on Zola: ‘“ Zola never proves that a bad character can become 
better ; he painfully tries to prove that nearly every appar- 
ently good character can become bad. His creations are 
usually moral abortions. Heis master of the apes; and does 
not write like a man writing of men and women, with human 
sympathy and love; but like a man looking at the ugly 
gambols of a lot of monkeys, spying out all the ugliest tricks 
they play, and then dilating, in the most elaborate manner, 
on the worst that he has seen. Dickens overdid his pathos ; 
Zola overdoes his beastliness, We can forgive one, but not 
the other. ‘One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.’ 
One touch of Zola degrades love, debases friendship, and 
robs the human heart of its one priceless solace—belief in 
the perfectibility of human nature.” Pudlishers’ Circular. 


UNHAPPY LOVES oF MEN OF GENIUS. By Thomas 
Hitchcock. Illustrated. 212 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, 98 cents 

See review. 


TRAVEL. 


A FLYING TRIP AROUND THE WORLD. In Seven 
Stages. By Elizabeth Bisland. With portrait. 205 pp. 
16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

Miss Elizabeth Bisland, who made a journey around the 
world in seventy-six days, has written a vivid and agreeable 
account of it. At breakfast-time on the day when she started, 
Miss Bisland had no idea that she was to make such a journey. 

he went without escort, and “managed the trip on two 
cloth gowns, half a dozen light bodices, and an evening silk.” 

Everywhere she received the kindest treatment, her only 

unhappy experience seeming to have been at Queenstown, 

where she caught the steamer under somewhat trying 
circumstances. She writes picturesquely and compactly, and 
her story is well worth reading. A picture of the flying 
traveler accompanies the volume, It will commend itself to 
anybody. XN. Y. Sun. 


JINRIKISHA Days IN JAPAN. By Eliza Ruhamah 
Scidmore. Illustrated. 385 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.65. 

See review. 


MEMORABLE LONDON Housgs. A Handy Guide with 
Illustrative Anecdotes and a Reference Plan. By Wil- 
mot Harrison. With one hundred original illustrations 
from drawings made expressly for this work by G. N. 
Martin. Third edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 
With index of residents, of streets, and of authors 
quoted. 224 pp. 16mo, 80 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 


This book appears in a third edition, with some consider- 
able additions. Browning, Kingsley, F. Denison Maurice, 
Lord Napier, Robert Stephenson, Talfourd, Talleyrand, are 
among the new names added. We notice a slight error in 
the account of Mr. Maurice’s residences. It is not the case 
that he went to reside in Brunswick Place “ on resigning his 
functions at St. Peter’s, Vere Street.”” He had, on the con- 
trary, begun to reside at Cambridge while still incumbent of 
St. Peter’s. There still remain a great number of places to be 
added. We see, for instance, no mention of Bedford Row 
in the index. Yet, to mention one name only of well-known 
residents in this street, the famous physician Abercromby 
used to live in one of the houses on the east side. Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, again, might well furnish more names than the 
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single obvious one of Sir Hans Soane. Lord Tennyson, for 
instance, had chambers once on the south side if we remem- 
ber right. Spectator. 


NOTES IN ENGLAND AND ITALY. By Sophia Haw- 
thorne. New edition. 549 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.26. mas cua duc, men tS ne 


THROUGH RuSSIA ON A MusTANG. By Thomas 
Stevens, authorof “ Around the World on a Bicycle, ”’ 
“‘ Scouting for Stanley in East Africa,” etc. With illus- 
trations from photographs by the author. 334 pp. I2mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

Mr. Stevens gives a fair and dispassionate statement of the 
state of affairs in the land of the Czar, as seen by him from the 
saddle, on a horse-back ride of more than one thousand miles 
through the heart of the country, from Moscow to Sevastopol, 
thence up the Don, the Volga to Nijni Novgorod. 


WITH THE ADMIRAL OF THE OCEAN SEA. A narra- 
tive of the first voyage to the Western world, drawn 
mainly from the Diary of Christopher Columbus. By 
Charles Paul MacKie. 371 pp. With appendix, 12mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.47. 

The approaching quarto-centenary of the discovery of the 
Western World is probably the cause of Mr. Charles Paul 
MacKie having compiled from the diary of Columbus quite a 
large volume, entitled “ With the Admiral of the Ocean Sea.’ 
The book differs from most “ Lives’’ of Columbus in its abso- 
lute restriction to the story of the voyage, without a single 
digression on navigation, geography or European politics. 
It is faithfully and only what it purports to be, a story of the 
first voyage of Columbus, based on the Admiral’s own diary 
and papers, with many extracts. Naturally the paraphrase is 
easier reading than any translation of the original, and should 
therefore become popular in the many thousands of families 
planning to visit the great Chicago Exposition in 1893. 
Typographically it is a handsome.book. 

NV. Y. Herald. 


GUIDE- Books. 


Lonpon. Illustrated by twenty Bird's-eye Views of 
the Principal Streets. Also a map showing its chief 
suburbs and environs, and by a street map of Central 
London. Originally compiled by the late Herbert Fry, 
editor of the “ Royal Guide to the London Charities,” 
“ Handbook to Normandy,” ‘* The Road to Paris,”’ etc, 
Revised and enlarged and brought up to date. Eleventh 
year of publication. 275 pp. 12mo, paper, 70 cents; 
by mail, 80 cents. 

“London,” hardly fulfils the purpose for which it was 
designed—* to set the fascinating story of London before the 
masses of the people, to whom the ponderous tomes which 
fillthe shelves of museums and palace libraries are as sealed 
books.”’ Yet it is a wonderful piece of book-making, and 
marvellously cheap. ‘The index is full and accurate. Inas- 
much as the volume is dated 1891, and professes to have 
been brought up to date, it was a mistake to ignore the 
closing of the Grosvenor as a picture gallery. Under 
“Cheyne Walk,” Mr. W. M. Rossetti is as usual confused 
with the late D. G. Rossetti. In a work of such wide and 
miscellaneous information, however, these are small matters, 

Saturday Review. 


MorRISON’S STRANGERS’ GUIDE TO WASHINGTON 
City. Illustrated with numerous engravings and maps. 
Sixty-first thousand, enlarged, carefully revised and 
corrected to January Ist, 1891, with the latest matters of 
interest, given in the regular order in which they occur, 
so that they can be seen with -the least possible loss of 
time. By Francis H. Goodall. 85 pp. 12mo, paper, 
25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 

A brief guide, divided into four days and intended to give 
descriptions in the order in which objects of interest wilt 
seen in a visit cf this length. 
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SOUTHERN FRANCE FROM THE LOIRETO THE SPANISH 
AND ITALIAN FRONTIERS, INCLUDING Corsica, Hand- 
book for Travelers by Karl Baedeker. With 14 maps 
and plan. 502 pp. Indexed. 16mo, $2.40; by mail, 
$2.50. 

This new volume in Baedeker corresponds with the third 
French edition of “‘ Midi de la France,” and “ Centre de la 
France.’ Itextends from the Loire to the Spanish and 
Italian Frontiers, and includes Corsica. 


NEw ENGLAND: A Handbook for Travelers. A 
Guide to the chief cities and popular resorts of New 
England, and to its scenery and historic attractions ; with 
the Western and Northern borders, from New York to 
Quebec. With six maps and eleven plans. Sweetser’s 
twelfth edition, revised and augmented. 453 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES: <A_ Handbook for 
Travelers. A Guide to the chief cities, coasts, and 
islands of the Maritime Provinces of Canada, and to 
their scenery and historic attractions ; with the Gulf and 
River of St. Lawrence to Quebec and Montreal; also, 
Newfoundland and the Labrador Coast, With four maps 
and four plans, Sweetzer’s eighth edition, revised and 
enlarged. 336 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.19. 


The New England Guide-book was prepared first in 1873 
and is in its 12th edition, the Maritime Provinces in 1875 
and is in its 8th edition, and the White Mountains of the 
same year is in its 11th edition. All of them have been brought 
down to date for 1891. The three issues, prepared on 
the Baedeker model, have come to be regarded as the stand- 
ard guide-books of the region, though corrections are in rare 
instances less carefully made than could be wished. 


THE WHITE Mountains: A Handbook for Travelers, 
A Guide tothe Peaks, Passes, and Ravines of the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, and to the adjacent 
railroads, highways, and villages; with lakes and moun- 
tains of Western Maine; also Lake Winnepesaukee, 
and the upper Connecticut Valley. With six maps and 
six panoramas, including the New Appalachian-club 
map. Sweetser’s eleventh edition, revised and enlarged. 
436 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 


Van Loan’s CATSKILL MOUNTAIN GUIDE, 1891. With 
Bird’s-eye view, maps and choice illustrations. Part first: 
Greene County. Part second: Ulster and Delaware 
Counties... 144 pp. 8vo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
48 cents. 

A hotel-guide to the Catskills, with maps and bird’s-eye 
views. 


RELIGION. 


BooKS WHICH INFLUENCED OuR LorRD AND HIS 
APOSTLES: BEING A CRITICAL REVIEW OF APOCA- 
LYPTIC JEWISH LITERATURE. By John E. H. Thomson, 
B. D., Stirling. 497 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.40; by mail, 
$3.59. 


CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. By the late Joseph Barber 
Lightfoot, D. D., D. C. L., LL.D., Lord Bishop of 
Durham. 334 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 

These sermons are published by the Trustees of the Light- 
foot Fund, in aid of the Diocese of Durham, under the terms 
of the late Bishop’s will. The collection contains eight 
sermons, preached in Trinity College Chapel, between 1561 
and 1875. The remaining eleven sermons were preached 
before the University of Cambridge (England) in the year 
1868-1883. They make a collection interesting on its own 


merits as well as a memorial of the great Christian scholar. 
N. Y. Independent. 


CATHEDRAL AND UNIVERSITY SERMONS. By Charles 
Parsons Reichel, D.D., D. Lit., Bishop of Meath. 325 
pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.41. 
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The title of this volume sufficiently explains it. It con- 
tains sermons preached for the most part in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, with others delivered before the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin. The most remarkable of 
the whole is the twelfth, on “‘ Confession,” preached in 1883 
before the University of Cambridge. London Bookseller. 


GETHSEMANE; OR LEAVES OF HEALING FROM THE 
GARDEN OF GRIEF. By Newman Hall, LL.B., author 
of “The Lord’s Prayer; a Practical Meditation ,” 
“Come to Jesus,” etc. 336pp. 12mo, $1.60; by mail, 
$1.73. 

A series of Dr. Newman Hall’s short discourses, essen- 
tially “ practical” in tone and application. 


GOSPEL CRITICISM AND HISTORICAL CHRISTIANITY. 
A study of the Gospels and of the History of the Gospel- 
canon during the second century. With a consideration 
of the results of modern criticism. By Orello Cone, D.D. 
365 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.52. 


The object is “‘ to show the actual application of the critical 
process to the gospels, to indicate the main lines of the course 
of the criticism of these writings, and to ascertain what is 
tenable and permanent in its conclusions.” A selection of 
topics was necessary to the accomplishment of the object in 
view within the limits proposed, and the author has accord- 
ingly chosen what appeared to him to be some of the most 
important subjects with which gospel criticism has, to deal. 
Besides a brief consideration of the text and a study of 
the composition and authorship of each of the four gospels, 
considerable space has been’given to an historical and critical 
investigation of the formation of the canon of the gospels, or 
the history ofthese writings during the second century, and 
also to some special matters of criticism, as in the chapters on 
the eschatology of the gospels, dogmatic “ tendencies ” in the 
gospels, etc. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Hore. THE LAst THING IN THE WorRLD. By Arthur 
T. Pierson, D. D., author of “‘ The Crisis of Missions,”’ 
“Many Infallible Proofs,’ etc. 30pp. 16mo, paper, 
15 cents ; by mail, 18 cents. 


A sermon on Hope, as the wellspring of effort, with a dis- 
cussion of the future revelation on earth of Christ, Grace and 
the Believer in the fulness of time. 


HowTo LEARN How. Addresses. I. Dealing with 
Doubt. II. Preparation for Learning. By Henry 
Drummond, F,.R.S.E.,F.G.S. 32 pp. 16mo, paper. 
I5 cents; by mail, 18 cents. 

Two addresses originally delivered to the students at 

Mr. Moody’s school at Northfield, Mass. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE JOHANNINE WRITINGS. By 
Paton J. Gloag, D. D., Minister of Galashiels, author 
of “Introduction to the Pauline Epistles,” “ An Intro- 
duction to the Catholic Epistles,” ‘‘A Commentary on 
the Acts of the Apostles,” ‘ Exegetical Studies,” 
“ Messianic Prophecies,” being the Baird Lectures for 
Pas etc. 440 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.40; by mail, 

2.60, 


Dr. Gloag is one of the most prominent writers in North 
Britain on Biblical subjects, and we are glad to see that he 
is still actively pursuing his studies. His new venture touches 
more difficult books than he has dealt with before—books 
that need a critic’s best powers for their explanation and 
defence. The respected author is evidently master of the 
literature relating to the subject he has selected. He ranges 
over the whole province, wide as it is, neglecting little that 
has been said or written about it. His spirit is tolerant and 
fair, devoid of that bitterness which theologians have too 
often manifested. It is, therefore, pleasant to accompany him 
in the course of his weighing of conflicting evidence. His 
attitude is apologetic, defending one side of all the questions 
Taised—the conservative one. His aim is to vindicate the 
genuineness of the sacred documents described. Conse- 
quently, little that is new or original is presented. Old things 
are retold in the light of recent literature, but without any 
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striking success. It cannot be said that the author has settled 
any perplexed question, and therefore his readers are often 
disappointed. Cogency, decision, grasp, are wanting when 
Dr. Gloag comes to deal with difficulties. A dissertation on 
the day of our Lord’s death illustrates an easy way of escap- 
ing from a definite conclusion. ‘ Until Biblical critics are 
agreed what fast was commemorated by the Orientals on the 
14th Nisan, it is evident that the Paschal controversy has no 
bearing either on the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel, or 
on the question under discussion, the day of our Lord’s 
death.” Atheneum. 


ORDER AND GROWTH AS INVOLVED IN THE SPIRITUAL 
CONSTITUTION OF HUMAN Society. By the Rev. J. 
Llewelyn Davies, M. A., Chaplain to the Queen; Vicar 
of Kirkby Lonsdale; Formerly Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 141 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
84 cents. 

“ Hulsean lectures” delivered at Cambridge in 1890, 
rewritten and dealing with the origin of the church and of 
justice. 


PuiLtomytuHus. An Antidote against Credulity. A 
discussion of Cardinal Newman’s Essay on Ecclesiastical 
Miracles. By Edwin A. Abbott. 259 pp. I12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

“‘ The great need of the coming age,’’ says Mr. Abbott, 

“ appears to be a faith that shall be at once deep, honest, 

morally helpful not tremulous, and notfoolish. . . . We 

must learn to distinguish between knowledge of material facts 

and confidence in spiritual realities; and to combine a 

resolute trust in righteousness with a resolute distrust in all 

history (whether of things animate or inanimate) that is not 
commended to us by appropriate evidence.” Mr. Abbott 
takes Cardinal Newman’s “ Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles”’ 
as the subject for discussion, and as representing the type of 
faith which he wishes to attack, and, though we may not be 
inclined to follow him through all his arguments, his book is. 

a healthy antidote to misplaced faith and over-credulous. 

assent. Publishers Circular. 


PSEUDEPIGRAPHA. An Account of Certain Apo- 
cryphal Sacred Writings of the Jews and Early Christians. 
By the Rev. William J, Deane, M. A., Rector of Ashen, 
Essex, author of “The Book of Wisdom, with Fro- 
legomena and Commentary,” etc. 348 pp. Indexed, 
8vo, $2.40; by mail, $2.56. 

Descriptive rather than critical on various writings, com- 
posed about the time of the Christian era and extensively 
read and quoted by early Christian writers and by Jewish 
writers of the same period, The works included are the 
“ Psalter of Solomon,” “ Enoch,” “ Assumption of Moses,” 
“Apocalypse of Baruch,” ‘ Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriachs,” ‘* Book of Jubilees,’”’ ‘‘ Amemnon of Isaiah ”’ and 
the “ Sibylline Oracles.” 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. With Introduction and 
Notes, by J. Rawson Lumby, D.D., Morrisian Professor 
of Divinity. The Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools. 
With map. 160 pp. 16mo, 27 cents; by mail, 
32 cents. 

A condensation of the “* Cambridge Bible for Schools,” the 
notes being by Professor J. Rawson Lumby of Cambridge 
University. A map is prefixed; a brief preface sums the 
question of date and authorship, and the notes are simple, 
direct and non-doctrinal, usually devoted to explaining the 
open meaning, 


THE CHANGE OF ATTITUDE TOWARD THE BIBLE. A 
Lecture, given under the auspices of the Boston Board of 
the American Institute of Sacred Literature, February 
17,1891. By Joseph Henry Thayer, Professor in Har- 
vard University. 69 pp. I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 
47 cents. 

A reverent argument, by one of the first scholars of New 

Testament Greek, in behalf of the reading and study of the 
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New Testament as the divine record of spiritual truth, and 
not as the verbal record of divine utterances, to be taken 
with literal exactness, instead of being studied in the light of 
all critical and historical knowledge. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN GREEK, ACCORDING TO THE 
SEPTUAGINT. By Henry Barclay Swete, D. D., Fellow 
of Gonville and Caius College, Regius Professor of 
Divinity. Vol. IL, 1 Chronicles—Tobit. 879 pp. 
12mo, $2.03; by mail, $2.20. 


THE PEACE OF THE CHURCH. By William Reed 
Huntingdon, Rector of Grace Church, New York. The 
Bohlen Lectures for 1891. 239 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.00. 

The author discusses from many points of view—historical. 
critical, ecclesiastical, sectarian, social, etc.--the problem of 
church union in the United States, which is becoming more 
and more a “ burning question”’ every day. 

Publishers Weekly. 


THE PSALMS CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. An 
Amended Version, with Historical Introduction and 
Explanatory Notes. By Four Friends. 464 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

A reissue of the “‘ Golden Treasury Psalter” which origi- 
nally appeared in 1867. It isthe “ Prayer-book’’ version of 
the Psalms, arranged in stropes and placed as far as may be 
in chronological order. The lines of Ewald’s criticism are 
in general followed and only seventeen Psalms attributed to 
David. 


THE TEACHING OF CHRIST. Its Conditions, Secrets 
and Results. By the Right Rev. J. Moorhouse, Bishop 
of Manchester. 167 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 

This volume of sermons opens with one on inspiration, a 
sermon on “ Limitations of our Lord’s Knowledge” suc- 
ceeds; then sermons deal with the law, the kingdom and 
the unseen world in Christ’s surroundings, and the last is on 
“Christ and the Social Revolution.” 


POETRY. 


A Book oF VERSES. By William Ernest Henley. 
New edition. 175 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 
It is not often that a volume of poetry by a writer little 
known to the world at large gets into its third edition in less 
than three years, and it says much for the good taste and 
discrimination of the public that this has happened to Mr. 
Henley. The publisher has followed ithe good example of 
Messrs. Macmillan and inserted a bibliographical note. 
Atheneum. 


FROM THE GARDEN OF HELLAS, Translations into 
verse from the Greek Anthology. By Lilla Cabot Perry. 
142 pp. 12moe, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Mrs. Perry has not only succeeded, in her translations from 
the Greek Anthology, in preserving much of the delicacy 
and perfume of these epigrams, love songs, etc., but has in 
this book given to the literature of the English-speaking 
nations some pretty songs, which are likely to “ go”’ on their 
own merits, independent of their classic originals. This re- 
sult has been forwarded by the author’s use of metres familiar 
to modern verse, rather than those to which Greek ears were 
accustomed; for a translation would not really be an inter- 
pretation if the metre remained foreign and unfamiliar while 
the words only were brought over to our own tongue. How 
excellently Mrs. Perry has attained an effect of the resonance 
and music of the Greek originals may be seen in her transla- 
tion of this epigram of Meleager: 

“ Pour to the health of Heliodora, pour 

Again to Heliodora, and once more, 
Her sweet name mingling with each cup of wine. 
From flowers of yesterday a garland twine 

Dewy with perfumes to her memory. 

Love’s roses weep that she is not with me!” 
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And in this little song from Nossis : 


‘“ Naught sweeter is than love. Whom that doth bless 
Regardeth all things less. 
If thou first taste of love, then shalt thou see 
Honey shall bitter be! 
What roses are, they never know who miss 
Fair Cytherea’s kiss.” 


It is better to quote than to comment, when a book is full 
of delicate little poems which are almost all quotable; but 
we have room for only one more, of quite a different flavor 
from those already quoted. It is an epigram of Asop: 


“O, Life, what refuge have we fleeing thee, 
Save in Deathonly ? Infinite, in truth, 
Thy sorrows are, and unendurable 
As unavoidable. Doubtless there are 
Some beauties and some charms in Nature's gift— 
The earth, the stars, the sea, the moon, the sun, 
But all the rest is only grief and fear. 
And if perchance some happiness be there, 
There, too, is Nemesis who takes revenge.” 


PoEMS OF WORDSWORTH. Chosen and edited by 
Matthew Arnold. 407 pp. 16mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 43 cents. 


If the present generation should lack knowledge of the 
poetry of Wordsworth it will not be for lack of a volume 
which is sufficiently full, pretty and cheap to meet all reason- 
able demands. Its four hundred pages of extracts were ar- 
ranged by Matthew Arnold, who introduces them with a long 
and interesting study of the poet and his works, yet the book 
is smaller in all its dimensions than an ordinary fifty-cent 
novel. Itis in paper covers. That Wordsworth may be- 
come popular is more than his most intelligent readers dare 
hope, yet there are hundreds of thousands of souls so nearly 
akin to his own in moral sentiment and in love of nature 
that an edition so good as Mr. Arnold's should be gladly 
welcomed when its existence becomes generally known. To 
absorb Wordsworth’s complete works is too much to expect 
of any modern reader; even the volume of selections pub- 
lished a few years ago by Hudson is larger than the mass of 
readers of poetry wanted. Arnold’s edition, however, strikes 


the happy medium between prolixity and “ elegant extracts,” 
XN. Y. Herald. 


WANDERERS. Being a Collection of the Poems of 
William Winter. New edition. 200 pp. 16mo, 60 cents ; 
by mail, 66 cents. 


FICTION. 
A Book O’ NInE TALES. With Interludes. By Arlo 
Bates, author of “A Lad’s Love,” “ Albrecht,” etc. 
332 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
See “ American Short Stories.” 


A Group oF NoBLE Dames. By Thomas Hardy. 
That is to say the first Countess of Wessex, Barbara of 
the House of Grebe, the Marchioness of Stonehenge, 
Lady Mottisfont, the Lady Icenway, Squire Patrick’s 
Lady Anna, Lady Baxby, the Lady Penelope, the 
Duchess of Hamptonshire, and the Honorable Laura. 
Illustrated. 292 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

See review. 


A LitTLe IrIsH GirL. By the “ Duchess,’’ author 
of “Molly Bawn,”’ “ Phyllis,’ etc. 218 pp. Lippin- 
cott’s Series of Select Novels. 12mo, 60 cents; by 
mail, 70 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 
Contains also “« When We Two Parted,” “ Sans-culotte,” 
“Two to a Quarrel,” “A Wrong Turning,” “ Dan 
Cupid.” 

Mrs. Hungerford is seen at her simplest—one had almost 
said at her silliest—but not quite at her best, in the little 
volume of stories of which “A Little Irish Girl” is the 
longest. She requires more elbow room than is here allowed 
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to do justice to the feminine flutterings, flirtations, and vacil- 
lations in which she revels. No doubt the “adventures” 
which give an excuse for some of the short stories that 
appear here are agreeably comic—such as “The Wrong 
Turning,” in which a too typical young gentleman of the 
period by a natural mistake finds himself, and in his agitation 
leaves his watch, in the bedroom of a far too typical young 
lady. The end is one characteristic of Mrs. Hungerford. 
4««¢ Was’ (plucking nervously at the bottom of the coat)— 
‘was I looking very dreadful?’ ‘Oh! darling heart! How 
could you look that?’ cries he, straining her to his breast.” 
A somewhat similar adventure, styled “ Sans-culotte,” is not 
quite so successfully managed, It suggests somehow that 
the scoundrel in it should either have attempted nothing at 
all, or have attempted a great deal more by way of injury to 
a rival than he actually accomplishes. All things considered, 
“ A Little Irish Girl ” is the brightest and best because most 
truly Irish of this collection; and that in spite of the fact 
that the provoking heroine does not know her own mind for 
forty minutes together, and acts in such a way as would have 
disgusted a man looking out for a fair amount of balance of 
judgment in the girl he contemplated making his wife. Still, 
Mrs. Hungerford never fails to be pretty piquant, alike in 
style and in incident, and this volume will probably be en- 
joyed quite as much as anything she has ever written. 
Academy. 


A QUESTION OF Love. A Story of Swiss Life. 
Translated from the French of T. Combe, by Annie R. 
Ramsey. 258 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


A pretty love story, with a scene in Switzerland. “ Zoe,” 
the little heroine, grows up with two old men verging upon 
a hundred years, and an old aunt who is not very much 
younger. Love comes to her life, and changes its dull 
routine. Publishers’ Weekly. 


A VIOLIN OBLIGATO AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Margaret Crosby. 321 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents, 


See “ American Short Stories.” 


By Emilia Pardo Bazan. 
Translated by Mary J. Serrano. ‘Translator of “ Marie 
Bashkirtseff, the Journal of a Young Artist,” etc. The 
Blue Library. 352 pp.12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
87 cents, 


A WEDDING TRIP. 


BALAAM AND His Master. And Other Sketches and 
Stories. By Joel Chandler Harris, author of “ Uncle 
Remus, His Songs and His Sayings,” ‘ Free Joe,” 
“ Daddy Jake, the Runaway,” etc. 293 pp. I12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

See “ American Short Stories.” 


BETTER DEap. By J. M. Barrie, author of ‘‘ Auld 
Licht Idylls,’”? “A Window in Thrums,” etc. With 
frontispiece. 145 pp. 12mo, 8o0cents ; by mail, go cents. 

A fantastic story about a “ Murder Club” of Socialists. 


CONSEQUENCES. A Novel. By Egerton Castle. 
Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 417 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents, 


A novel of current English life, with some adventure in it 
and written with technical skill. 


Di. A Story. By Squier L. Pierce. Illustrated, 

318 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. ; 

D1aNA FONTAINE. A novel. By Algernon Ridgway. 
306 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


A novel of life in Virginia and Pennsylvania not long after 
the war, with a heroine born in Virginia, educated in the 
North, “is a goddess”? when she “dances, walks, speaks,”’ 
and has “all the inequalities of a piece of mazurka music.” 
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DIARY OF A PILGRIMAGE (AND Six Essays). By 
Jerome K, Jerome. With upward of one hundred illus- 
trations by G. G. Fraser. 360 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.02; paper, 30 cents; by mail, 32 cents. 

See review. 


ERIC BRIGHTEYES. 
Harper’s Franklin Square series. 
cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


Eric BRIGHTEYES. By H. Rider Haggard, author of 
“Kinz Solomon’s Mines,” “She,” “Allan Quater- 
main,” etc. With numerous illustrations by Lancelot 
Speed, and an introduction especially prepared for this 
authorized edition. Lovell’s International series. 321 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04; paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

See review. 


Fexticia. A novel. By Fanny N. D. Murfree. 
358 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The author is the sister of Mary N. Murfree, who made her 
reputation under the pen-name of “Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock.” This is her first novel, and is a tale of domestic in- 
felicity. The scene is laid in a Western town, Cincinnati, we 
judge, though a disguise is assumed. Felicia is a lovely New 
York girl, fresh from school, who goes West to make her step- 
brother and his wife a visit. By accident she meets Hugh 
Kennett, and engages herself to him in spite of the opposi- 
tion of her family. It is only after having accepted him that 
she learns that his profession is that of an opera singer, He 
is, in fact, the leading tenor in an English opera company. 
Their married life, with its many unpleasantnesses, is the 
leading topic of the story. Publishers Weekly. 


By H. Rider Haggard, 319 pp. 


I2mo, paper, 20 


From SHADOW TO SUNLIGHT. By the Marquis of 
Lorne, G. C. M. G., author of “ Love and Peril,” “A 
Story of the Far Northwest,” etc. 157 pp. 12mo, 
40 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

The Marquis of Lorne’s new story, “ From Shadow to 
Sunlight,” is about as short a bit of writing as can aspire to 
book form, but it is long enough to give its author an oppor- 
tunity to defend the Scotch evictors of crofters and to free 
his mind regarding the Jesuits. The book appears to have 
been written with these two purposes in view. The position 
of the landlords is defined by an old laird, while the ways of 
the Jesuits are the subject of a very long letter from the hero 
of the story to the father of a charming American girl. The 
cover of this book is after a new design, which the publishers 
announce they will use hereafter on many of their cheaper 
works, It is technically known as “half binding.” The 
back is of yellowish brown cloth and the sides of pasteboard 
covered with cream-tinted paper, on which the title is 
printed in ornamental letters. The result is a daintily bound 
book at the price of one in paper covers. N. Y. Herald. 


HADASSEH ; OR, FROM CAPTIVITY TO THE PERSIAN 
THRONE. By E, Leuty Collins, author of “’Tween 
Heaven and Earth,” “A Daughter of the Commune,” 
etc. 348 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Amplified stories of Biblical characters and scenes have 
been the fashion ever since Lew Wallace’s “Ben Hur” 
gained its hundreds of thousands of readers. The latest is 
‘“‘ Hadasseh,”’ by E. Leuty Collins. It is the story of Esther, 
the beautiful Jewess who was chosen by the Persian King 
Artaxerxes to take the place of the discarded Queen Vashti. 
The story as told in the Old Testament is held in high 
esteem to this day by pious Hebrews, although it is the one 
book in the Bible in which the name of God does not appear, 
for it tells how the Queen saved the Hebrew people in 
Persia from the bloodthirsty rage of Haman, the King’s 
minister. Mr. Collins’ book is part fact, part fiction, and is 
interesting principally as a mass of detail as to the life and 
manners of the time, as disclosed by tradition, history and 
archeological research. At times the story is labored and 
awkward—apparently the writer is more student than 
romancer—but it will be read with much interest by the great 
army of the curious, and it is worthy of a place in Sunday- 
school libraries. - WM. Y. Herald, 
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IN THE HEART OF THE STORM. A Tale of Modern 
Chivalry. By Maxwell Gray, author of “ The Silence 
of Dean Maitland,” etc. 339 pp. Lovell's Inter- 
national Series. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


IN THE HEART OF THE Storm. A Tale of Modern 
Chivalry. By Maxwell Gray, author of “The Silence 
of Dean Maitland,” etc. 339 pp. Appleton’s Town 
and Country Library. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
72 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

It is not likely that “‘In the Heart of the Storm” will be 
looked upon as a “ remarkable ”’ or “ powerful ”’ novel, even 
by those who applied such terms to “‘ The Silence of Dean 
Maitland,” and “The Reproach of Annesley.” It is a 
better story, however, not because it is stronger, but because 
it is in motive less unpleasant and in appearance less ambi- 
tious. There is a considerable quantity of good material 
sprinkled about here and there, but the best is by no means 
made of it, and the reader is left more or less cold and 
detached, even inthe more stirring episodes. The story is all 
along conscientious, careful, the reverse of inspired, and with 
more than a suspicion of a perfunctory and mechanical 
touch ; and yet it often comes very near to something better. 
The English South-country people are the best part of it, but 
even they do not delight with any vivid sense of something 
permanently added to the literature of rural life. A quality 
of observation and a power of thoughtful reproduction are 
certainly manifest, but real originality of insight or presenta- 
tion is absent. By the author’s treatment the Indian Mutiny 
neither gains nor loses anything of its gruesome fascination, 
Many people may read the book with a fair amount of inter- 
est, but it may be questioned if their enjoyment may not be 
supplemented by a feeling amounting to irritation that nothing 
better should have come of it all. Atheneum. 


KHALED, A TALE OF ARABIA. By F. Marion 
Crawford, author of “Mr. Isaacs,” ‘ Dr. Claudius,” 
“A Roman Singer,” etc. 258 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.02. 

See review. 


MonkK AND KNIGHT. An Historical Study in Fiction. 
By Frank W. Gunsaulus. In two volumes, 365-342 pp. 
12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 

See review, 

NEWS FROM NOWHERE. Or an Epoch of Rest; being 
some Chapters from a Utopian Romance. By William 
Morris, author of “The Earthly Paradise.” New 
edition. 238 pp. 1I2mo, 50 cents; by mail, 60 cents. 

Among all the Utopian or ideal pictures of a reformed 
world, drawn for our contemplation by enthusiasts, this 
book by Mr. William Morris has a singular charm. It can- 
not, indeed, rank with the great schemes of Plato, More and 

Bacon; it has far less perfection of workmanship, less com- 

pleteness of design, less dignity of tone. But these “ Chap- 

ters from a Utopian Romance’”’ do not pretend to completeness ; 
they aim at one thing only, the description of an ‘‘ Epoch of 

Rest.” Life to-day is restless, busy and troubled; full of 

sordid cares, and wasted by laborious trifles: we hurry and 

scramble round the world, pushing and hindering one 
another, losing all the peace and joy of life. Mr. Morris here 
shows us what sort of life he would like to live, what is his 
conception of the mens sana in corpore sano. There is so 
much beauty, so much strength, so much sanity in this short 
book, that our chief thoughts of it must be thoughts of 
gratitude. Its readers will turn, again and again, to these 
virile and pleasant pages, and especially to those which tell 
of England’s natural beauty, of the sylvan Thames, and of 
the Oxfordshire meadows. Like that other Oxford poet, 
who loved “the shy Thames shore,’ Mr. Morris consoles 
and heartens us. We see, our eyes clear of city smoke, 
“¢ Bathed in the sacred dews of morn, 

The wide aerial landscape spread— 

The world which was ere I was born, 

The world which lasts when I am dead; 

Which never was the friend of one, 

Nor promised love it could not give, 

But lit for all its generous sun, 


And lived itself, and made us live.” Academy. 
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On NEWFOUND RIVER. By Thomas Nelson Page, 
author of “In Ole Virginia,’ ‘“‘Two Little Confeder- 
ates,’ etc. 240 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents, 

“On Newfound River,” is the title of Thomas Nelson 
Page’s first book approaching the dimensions of a novel. I 
make haste to warn the hundreds of thousands of people who 
have been delighted with Mr. Page’s short stories in the 
magazines not to expect any notable additions to the inimi- 
table darkeys of whom the author’s early sketches were so 
full. I take pleasure, however, in assuring them that the 

Virginia girl pervades the pages and that she is quite as 

natural and charming as any of the other sweet creatures 

whom Mr. Page’s pen has introduced to Northern readers, 

A disagreement between father and son—one of the old- 

fashioned, last-for-ever kind—-begins in the early pages and 

continues almost to the close, but is finally ended by a start- 
ling discovery for which the reader is not at all prepared. 

Meanwhile, although the tale is not long for a novel, there 

have been enough of startling incidents and unexpected occur- 

rences to keep the reader excited. It is a genuine “ befo’ 
the war’’ story of Virginia rural life, without a bit of artificial 
color. NV. Y. Herald. 


ON THE STAGE—AND OFF. The Brief Career of a 
Would-be Actor. By Jerome K. Jerome. 170 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 25 cents. 


PHILIPPA; OR, UNDER A CLoup. By Ella. The 
Unknown Library. 137 pp. Oblong 12mo, 40 cents; 
by mail, 46 cents, 


PUDNEY AND WALP. By F. Bean, author of ‘Col. 
Judson of Alabama,” etc, Lovell’s American Authors’ 
series. 328 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; 
paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 42 cents. 


Quita. A Novel. By Cecil Dunstan, author of 
“ The County.”’ Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels, 
303 pp. I12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 72 cents; paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


RYLE’s OPEN GATE. By Susan Teackle Moore. 
256 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

A graceful story, with many pleasing features. The 
author and her son Robin find a particularly fine old house 
on the south shore of Long Island, and pass an agreeable 
season there. The open fireplaces are wonderful, and so are 
the oysters and the wild strawberries and the deviled chicken 
legs; and it is a common trick for the athletic young rector 
and the pretty young schoolmistress to drop in to breakfast 
together and to make love to each other while the dew is 
shining on the roses outside. If we were to pick any flaw 
in the story it would be that the enthusiasm is a little too 
much upon occasion, and that the dialect employed by Ryle, 
the fisherman, is not entirely true to south-shore nature. 

NV. Y. Sun, 


Stories to be Read while the 
Candle Burns. By H.C, Bunner, author of “ Airs from 
Arcady,” “ The Midge,” etc. Illustrated by C. Jay 
Taylor, F. Opper and S. B. Griffin. 232 pp. 12mo, 
80 cents; by mail, go cents. 

Everybody found these short stories funny in Puck, and 
they are just as funny gathered in a book, where their artistic 
finish can be appreciated. 


‘““SHORT SIXES.” 


STORIES OF THE LAND OF EVANGELINE. By Grace 
Dean McLeod, Illustrated. 336 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.01. 

Traditional tales and incidents of the Colonial days of 

Acadia, with a thin substratum of history. 


THE IMPROVISATORE, Translated from the Danish 
of Hans Christian Andersen, by Mary Howitt. With 
illustrations by Harry C. Edwards. 414 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. : 

A reprint of Mrs. Mary Howitt’s admirable translation of 

Andersen’s charming novel, written in his early years, Just 
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before he discovered his unrivaled powers in giving the 
world the best fairy tales of the century. 


THE MAID OF Honor. A Tale of the Dark Days 
of France. By the Hon, Lewis Wingfield, author of 
“Lady Grizel,’”’ “The Lords of Strogue,” “ Abigel 
Rowe,” etc. Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 
340 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents; paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Aristocrats in France—Clovis, Marquis de Gange, and 
Gabrielle, his wife, with the help of two half-brothers of his, 
a faithful waiting-maid of hers, and a wicked, scheming 
woman called Mlle. Brunelle—beguile their time during the 
Revolution by carrying on, in a very leisurely manner, a long- 
drawn-out tragic romance of their own. The half-brothers 
both fall in love with Gabrielle, and we try in vain to get up 
a little sympathy with one of them, called the Abbé Phara- 
mond, who is a miracle of subtlety and resource, and desper- 
ately wicked. The result of his superhuman ability is that 
all his plans entirely fail, and he is ultimately hanged by a 
mob of peasants, on the top of a house on ‘fire, along with 
his brothers; but it is impossible to feel any interest in the 
circumstance, except as atoken that the dreary record of his 
arts and his sins, and of the lachrymose virtues of his sister- 
in-law, is coming to a close. It does close at last, and we 
bless Mr. Wingfield. He might have gone on indefinitely, 
and made his novel as long, in fact, as it looks to the mental 
vision of the reader who has conscientiously struggled 
through it. And how long it would have seemed in that case 
the imagination refuses to conceive. Saturday Review. 


THE REcTOR OF ST. LuKE’s. A novel. By Marie 
Bernhard. Translated by Elise L. Lathrop. With 
Photogravure illustrations. 343 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; 


by mail, $1.04. Worthington’s International Library. 
12mo, paper, 60 cents ; by mail, 62 cents. 


A novel of German§ life, with ja love-story, which ends 


happily. 


THE RUDDER GRANGERS ABROAD, AND OTHER 
Stories. By Frank R. Stockton. 195 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.00; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 

See “ American Short Stories.” 


THE SOUL OF COUNTESS ADRIAN. By Mrs, Campbell 
Praed, author of “ An Australian Heroine,” “ Nadine,” 
“Zero,” etc. Lovell’s International series. 266 pp. 
75 cents; by mail, 88 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents, 

“ The Soul of Countess Adrian,” in spite of many absurdi- 
ties—or what seem such to the simple mind—has the “ go” 
in which Mrs. Campbell Praed’s work is seldom deficient. 
The title of the story is of the Hibernian-bovine order; for 
the peculiarity of the Countess Adrian is that she has no soul 
at all, in at least one sense of that rather vague word. She 
is, however, a superbly-beautiful human animal, with un- 
usually well-developed sensuous instincts; and in the act of 
death she manages to transfer her objectionably warm tem- 
perament to her rival, who immediately exhibits a startling 
change of demeanour, which proves repellant rather than 
attractive to the gentleman most immediately interested. 
Things are rather uncomfortable, when suddenly an adept in 
the mysteries of the new Buddhism appears in his astral 
body, exorcises the intruding “soul,” or whatever it may be 
called, and restores Miss Beatrice Brett to her natural pro- 
priety, so that she and Mr. Bernard Lendon are able to live 
happy ever afterwards. It will be seen that the story is 
rather wild, but it is both readable and clever. Academy. 


THE Story oF Two Lives. By Stuart Sterne. 
(Gertrude Bloede.) 302 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 

86 cents. 
You cannot but make surmises as to the sex of Stuart Sterne, 
and no one but a woman could have constructed such a faithful 
Ruth. Men have not in their vocabulary abundance of love 
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words, nor woulda Duncan be conjured up in their world of 
fiction. ‘The Story of Two Lives” has many happy traits. 
The keynote of the romance is a passage taken from Miss 
Mulock’s “ Life for a Life,” which reads, ‘ People do not 
sufficiently remember that in every relation of life, as well as 
in the closest of all, they ought to take each other for better 
or worse.” Duncan Malcolm is a sculptor. Maud has an 
inclination toward art, and becomes a privileged pupil in 
Malcolm’s studio. She loses her heart to him, and she is 
thirty, past. She knows and feels that Malcolm is not happy. 
With a woman’s quick pefception, she understands that he 
loves her, though neither has spoken a word of love. Then 
the man tells of a bad marriage he had made in youth, of a 
mistress, of a child born to him, but he has a divorce from the 
first wife, and, as to the liaison, the mistress and the child are 
dead. Ruth forgives him, for she loves him, and at last the 
two are happy. All these accidents the author writes about 
with a peculiar literary art, so that what might shock certain 
fine susceptibilities is but little felt, ‘The Story of Two 
Lives” is of the old-fashioned kind. The incidents are 
something like those Charlotte Bronté selected for her most 
famous story. Fortunate are those, perhaps, who can get 
clear of their entanglements. Stuart Sterne’s love episodes 
may be long, but they are natural. There is a ring of sin- 
cerity and naturalness about this piece of fiction which has 
its charm. N.Y. Times. 


By Guy De 
Illustrated, 


THE Two BROTHERS (PIERRE ET JEAN). 
Maupassant. Translated by Clara Bell. 
333 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 


A good translation of the author’s masterpiece, which Mr, 
Saintsbury calls “the best French novel that has been 
written since 1870.” 


THERE AND BACK. By George Macdonald, author of 
** Warlock of Glenwarlock,”’ “ Donald Grant,” “ Annals 
of a Quiet Neighborhood,” etc. 634 pp. I2mo, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.14; paper, 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

Granting that Mr. Macdonald has a right to place his 
ideals of conduct and righteousness before his readers in the 
form of men and women who are always thinking aloud, 
even at the risk of occasionally boring them, it should be 
said at once that “‘ There and Back’”’ is one of the best books 
its author has recently published. There are strong incidents 
and strong characters in it, but not too many of them. Sir 

Wilton L’Estrange, the testy, selfish, sensual baronet, and 

Mrs. Wylder, the Australian wife of the squire, who has 

never disciplined her nature, takes morphia at home, and 

reads French novels in church, make a good pair; while 

Richard, the baronet blacksmith-son and Barbara, Mrs. 

Wylder’s lovable daughter, make another. Lady Ann, the 

baronet’s last wife, in spite of her limited intellectual hori- 

zon, is an excellent because natural sketch; and even the 
clergyman—Wingfold the rector—who, as the impersonation 
of the awful power of goodness is bound to figure in any 
work of Mr. Macdonald’s—is not too much in evidence. 

Then the folks with whom Richard, Barbara, and Wingfold 

are naturally brought into association, and whom they influ- 

ence—of course for good—are such as might be found in 
ordinary life or ordinary fiction, In short, Mr. Macdonald has 
not published a more generally readable or enjoyable story than 

“There and Back;” and, although there are in it many 

passages full of religiosity and “philosophy,” which are 

eminently skippable, they are so dotted over the volume that 
the skipping of them is an easy matter. Academy. 


THERE Is No Devit. A Romance. By Maurus 
Jokai. Translated from the Hungarian, by F. Steinitz. 
With portrait of the author. 307 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 87 cents. 

From the point of view of the realist we should suppose 
that “There Is No Devil,’ would seem to be a peculiarly 
worthless book, but the untrammelled natural person will 
find it a romance alive with wonders—a sort of new “ Monte 
Cristo,” highly unreasonable and absolutely alluring. It will 
be an able diviner of the mysteries of fiction who will prove 
competent at any one page to tell what is going to happen on 
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the next. The scene varies between Hungary, Paris, Brus- 
sels, and the battlefields of the Franco-Prussian war. The 
hero, seeking death, is dodged by millions of bullets, and, 
seeking financial ruin, becomes one of the richest of men. 
Everything goes just as nobody would suspect. It is a tale 
more deceptive than thimble-rigging. The railroad disaster 
with which the story opens, will be apt to deter the reader. 
It is a somewhat lurid disaster, with lapses of logic. But 
after that all is enchantment. The title is afforded in an 
allegation of the hero. He believes originally that there is 
no devil; wavers in his belief afterward by reason of the 
astonishing behavior of three beautiful women, and returns 
fixedly to his belief at last. We have no hesitation whatever 
in saying that Maurus Joékai, who has been writing fiction 
since he was a boy, who has produced several hundred suc- 
cessful volumes, and who now at the age of sixty-six is a 
financier, a statesman and a journalist as well as a novel 
writer, is a very capable romancer; and we do not believe 
that many of those who make it their good fortune to read 
“There Is No Devil’ will be able to restrain themselves 
from feeling very much obliged. N.Y. Times. 


TINKLETOP’S CRIME AND OTHER STORIES. By 
George R. Sims. With frontispiece. 316 pp. I2mo, 
40 cents; by mail, 52 cents. 

Nineteen short stories go to make up Mr. Sims’s new 
volume. Not avery great deal is to be said for or against 
it, perhaps; yet, as such things go, it will pass. In outward 
appearance it is unattractive, and the inward matter is neither 
elegant in form nor particularly exciting in kind. As an 
example of what the short stories should be, artistically 
speaking, the little volume is of no value. It is planned on 
no such lines, and what qualities it possesses are of another 
sort. Many of the stories evince kindly feeling and the wish 
to right abuses, and with a certain knowledge of the seamy 
side of London life Mr. Sims may be credited. A good deal 
of what we may call the Christmas spirit is scattered about 
these pages, and the humor and pathos are in accordance. 
In them wrongs are righted, the lost restored. the drunkard 
is reclaimed, in a more or less seasonable, if not exactly con- 
vincing fashion, ‘‘ Bismarck in London”’ is of another stamp ; 
it is, perhaps, in its way as bright and amusing as anything 
in the collection. Atheneum. 


TOURMALIN’S TIME CHEQUES. By F. Anstey, author 
of “ Vice Versa,’ “ The Tinted Venus,” “The Black 
Poodle,” etc. I92 pp. I6mo, 40 cents; by mail, 
48 cents. 

A new venture by F. Anstey into the realms of the whim- 
sically impossible is afforded in ‘Tourmalin’s Time 
Cheques.” It is an amusing story, and shows that the mine 
which afforded the nugget of “ Vice Versa” is not yet ex- 
hausted. ‘ourmalin is an engaged young man who has been 
out to Australia and is returning home to be married. He 
is at a loss to dispose of his time during the uneventful days 
on shipboard, and he deposits it accordingly with the manager 
of a Melbourne bank which deals in commodities of the sort. 
All that is needed to get this time back again is to draw a 
check for it in the usual way and present it to any clock. 
Tourmalin’s drafts are made at intervals after his arrival in 
England—some of them during his honeymoon. The result 
is beautiful. NV. Y. Sun. 


Two Ways. Tom-Boy. By Anna Hanson Dorsey, 
author of “Beth’s Promise,” “ Adrift,’ “The Flem- 
mings,” “Palms,” etc. 220-262 pp. I2mo, $1.20; by 
mail, $1.34. 

Two stories for Roman Catholic children, one of girl-life 
in a convent school and the other of a boy at school and 
later. 


Burt’s LIBRARY OF THE WorRLD’s Best Books. 


CONSUELO. By George Sand, author of ‘ Indiana,”’ 
“ Mauprat,”’ “The Countess of Rudolstadt,’’ etc. Re- 
printed from the London edition of 1876, unaltered and 
unabridged. 799 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, go 
cents. 
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THE DIVINE COMEDY; OR, VISION OF HELL, PurGga- 
TORY, AND PARADISE, OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. Trans- 
slated by the ‘Rev. Henry Francis Cary, M. A. Witha 
life of Dante, chronological view of his age, selected 
explanatory notes and index. 500 pp. I2mo, 75 cents ; 
by mail, 91 cents. 


THE PERSONAL HIsToRY OF DAVID COPPERFIELD, 
By Charles Dickens. 868 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
go cents. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. 
a life of Bunyan by James Anthony Froude. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 91 cents. 


WESTWARD HO! or, THE VOYAGES AND ADVENTURES 
oF SiR AMYAS LEIGH, KNIGHT OF BURROUGH, IN THE 
CounTY OF DEVON, IN THE REIGN OF HER Most 
GLorious MAJESTY, QUEEN ELIZABETH. Rendered into 
modern English by Charles Kingsley. 634 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail go cents. 


With 
503 pp. 


ParPpER NOVELS. 


A FAIR AMERICAN. By Pierre Sales. 
Laura E. Kendall. 362 pp. 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42. 

The scene is Paris, the heroine an American girl who 
suddenly attains prominence in the most select circles. Her 
antecedents are supposed to have been people of rank ; she 
seems actuated only by a desire to enjoy the social pleasures 
which the gay capital affords; ostensibly her purpose is to 
secure a husband of rank by means of ill-gotten American 
money. Her plan of action takes considerable time, involves 
intrigues, the fate of two pairs of lovers, and the honor of 
some of the characters. These latter are with the exception 
of “the fair American ”’ Parisians of note and rank. 

Publishers Weekly. 


Translated by 
Rialto series. 12mo, 


A GALLANT FiGHT. By Marion Harland, author of 
“Alone.” 414 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
48 cents. 
This novel, which has all of Marion Harland’s story-telling 
power, first appeared in 1888 and is laid in a New England 
town. 


A LIFE FOR ALOovE. By L. T. Meade, author of “A 
Girl of the People,” “ Frances Kane’s Fortune,” etc. 
Authorized edition. Lovell’s International series. 332 
pp: I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Mortimer Paget, Esq., the head and sole surviving repre- 
sentative of the once great ship-broking firm of Paget 
Brothers of London, isthe agent, who sets in motion the 
sinister scheme which is the central motive of this novel. He 
has a beautiful daughter, who is loved by the only son of a 
country parson. It 1s he, Gerald Wyndham, who gives “a 
life for a love.” Publishers’ Weekly. 


A LittLe REBEL. By the ‘ Duchess,” author of 
“Molly Bawn,”’ “A Born Coquette” etc. Authorized 
edition. Lovell’s Westminster series. 121 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


A RANCHMAN’s Stories. Comprising A Lone Star, 
Bo-Peep, The Mystery of San Saba, Three Strephons 
of Concho, An Episode of Paint Rock, A Stage Coach 
Enchantress, A Wandering Melibceus, A Frontier 
Bohemian, The Temperance Ball at Brady, The Tiger 
Lily of Llano Post, and Christmas at Centrefit. By 
Howard Seely. 356pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 
48 cents. ; 

A reprint of magazine stories which were first issued in 

collected form in 1885 and 1886. 


A WoopLanD QUEEN. By André Theuriet. With 
seventeen illustrations by H. Laurent-Desrousseaux. 
221 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 
A different translation of the same story noticed last month 
as “ Queen of the Woods.” 
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An AMERICAN GIRL IN LONDON. By Sara Jeanette 
Duncan. Globe Library. 290 pp. I2mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


ApriL Hopes. By W. D. Howells, author of ‘An 
Indian Summer,” “The Rise of Silas Lapham,” 
“Modern Italian Poets,’ etc. Harper’s Franklin 
Square Library. 484 pp. I2mo, paper, 60 cents; by 
mail, 62 cents. 

A reprint at half the original price of a novel which after 

running in Harfger’s in 1887-8, was printed in 1888. 


CLARE. A novel. By Florence Marryat, author of 
“ Love’s Conflict,” “Too good for him,” etc. Best 
Books by Best Authors, 388 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents, 
by mail, 48 cents. 

The familiar English novel of English life by a trained 
hand. 


ELEVEN POSSIBLE CASES. Stories that could hardly 
be expected to happen and which yet have about them 
the air of possibility. By Franklin Fyles, Frank R. 
Stockton, Henry Harland (Sidney Luska), Brainard 
Gardiner Smith, Anna Katharine Green, Joaquin Miller, 
Maurice Thompson, Ingersoll Lockwood, Edgar Faw- 
cett, Kirke Munroe, Nym Crinkle. Cassell’s Sunshine 
series. 271 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 


Eric BRIGHTEYES. A novel. By H. Rider Haggard, 
author of “She,” King Solomon’s* Mines,’ ‘The 
World’s Desire.” Harper’s Franklin Square series, 
319 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

See review. 


EUGENIE GRANDET. A novel, Translated from the 
French of Honoré de Balzac. The Choice series. 
340 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 
Balzac’s “‘ Eugénie Grandet”’ is a novel of French pro- 
vincial life, in which a gentle, pure and self-sacrificing woman 
is the central point of interest. 


Goop-ByE. By John Strange Winter, author of 
“ Bootle’s Baby,” “ Mrs. Bob,” ‘‘Dinna’ Forget,’ etc. 
Lovell’s Westminster series. 162p p, I2mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

A novel of divorce life in London, not dull, but unwhole- 
some. 


HARRY PINKURTEN, THE Boss DETECTIVE. By Harry 
Rockwood. NAT FOSTER, THE BOSTON DETECTIVE. 
Lovell’s Detective series. 123-126 pp, [2mo, paper, 20 
cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


HeppA GABLER. A Drama in Four Acts. By 
Henrik Ibsen. Translated from the Norwegian by 
Edmund Gosse. Authorized edition, Lovell’s Series 
of Foreign Literature. 272 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 42 cents. 


HELEN ELWOOD, THE FEMALE DETECTIVE, By “B, 
and R,.” THE RAILWAY DETECTIVE. Lovell’s Detec- 
tive series. 98-125 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 22 cents. 


His HEART'S DELIGHT. A novel. By Lady Maude 
Rutledge, author of ‘*My Lady’s Master.” 294 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

A novel whose scene is laid in Washington and which 
deals with the conventional melodrama of “ society” as 
recorded in certain novels. 


I Go A-FisH1nc. By W.C. Prime. 365 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 49 cents. 
“I Go A-Fishing” was first published in 1873, and has a 
number of sketches and stories interwoven with its accounts 
of trout-fishing. 
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PASSION FLOWERS AND THE Cross. A novel. By 
Emma Howard Wight. 247 pp. I2mo, paper, 50 
cents post paid. (Calendar Publishing Company, Balti- 
more.) 

“ Passion Flowers and the Cross”’ has for heroine a young 
widow who had married for money, had not heart enough to 
love her own child and had so little soul that while listening 
to a noble sermon she developed an ignoble longing for the 
preacher, whom she succeeds in ruining. She is a depressing 
study in determined animalism. N. Y. Herald. 


PHIL SCOTT THE INDIAN DETECTIVE, By Judson R. 
Taylor. FRITZ, THE GERMAN DETECTIVE.  Lovell’s 
Detective series. 136-141 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; 
by mail, 22 cents. 


LITTLE LEAFY, THE CLOAKMAKER’S BEAUTIFUL 
DAUGHTER. A romantic story of a lovely working-girl in 
the city of New York. By LauraJean Libbey. 237 pp. 
12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


MADEMOISELLE IXE. By Lanoe Falconer. Sergel's 
Columbian Library. 194 pp. I2mo, 20 cents; by mail 
22 cents. 


Meta HoLpeENis. A novel. From the French of 
Victor Cherbuliez.’ The Gainsborough series. 212 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

A reissue in cheap form of a translation published in 
1877, of one of the less conspicuous works of a French 
novelist whose realism is restrained from the repulsive by his 
keen artistic sense. 


MINE Own PEOPLE. By Rudyard Kipling, author of 
“Plain Tales from the Hills,” “ Soldiers Three,” “ The 
Phantom Rickshaw,” “ The Light that Failed,” etc. 
With a critical introduction by Henry James, and por- 
trait of the author. Lovell’s International series. 268 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


Miss WorRDEN’s HERO. A novel. By H. B. Salis- 
bury. 149 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
46 cents. 

Cecil Lord, Miss Worden’s hero, has devoted his life to 
the cause of workingmen. The scene is New York City as 
it will be when every man has an equal chance to become 
rich and happy. Publishers’ Weekly. 


MonsIEuR JupAs. A Paradox. By Fergus Hume. 
192 pp. I2mo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. (Waverly Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. 

“The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” though it sold by 
thousands, was a poor thing; “‘ Madame Midas” was a still 
poorer thing; and “ Monsieur Judas,’ by the same author, 
is the poorest thing of all, Those who doubt the justice of 
this verdict must read the book—if they can. To bring 
forward evidence in its support would be a sinful waste of 
ink and paper. Academy. 


Moors AND CHRISTIANS, AND OTHER TALES. From 
the Spanish of Alarcon. By Mary J. Serrano, transla- 
tor of “ Marie Bashkirtseff, the Journal of a Young 
Artist,”’ etc. Cassell’s Sunshine series. 266 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


My OFFICIAL WIFE. A novel. By Col. Richard 
Henry Savage. 231 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 46 cents. 

Col. Lenox on passing the Russian frontier with a passport 
for himself “and wife,’ allows a pretty and fascinating 
Nihilist to personate the latter and thereby gets into a good 
deal of exciting trouble. 


NOUGHTS AND CROSSES. Stories, Studies and 
Sketches. By Q., author of “Dead Man’s Rock,” 
“ Astonishing History of Troy Town.’’ Cassell’s Sun- 
shine series. 263 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 

See review. 
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Romance. Being Tales of the New York Story 
Club. June, 1891. 307 pp. 12mo, 20 cents; by mail, 
22 cents. 

Contents : 

The Mystic Krewe. Maurice Thompson. 

Who Comes Here? M. Quad. 

A Romance of the Mountains, Charles Scates. 
Bob Gorman’s Letters. William Wallace Cook. 
Don Basilio’s Story. Don Pedro A. de Alarcon. 
Dimple and Dumpling. Acton Davies. 

*Lection at Mindab Kester’s. Milton T. Adkins. 
Told by a Dead Man. Enrique H. Lewis. 

The Third Maid. The Parson’s Wife. 

Clearing Out a Rifle-pit. J. L. Ruple. 

An Embarrassing Episode. Anonymous. 

A Hero. A true story of the plains. His Friend. 
««He.” The history of acrime. S, Behrend. 
Missing—A Husband. Ada Cunnick Inchbold. 
Ned. Margaret Sutton Briscoe. 

Jake Murphy’s Revenge. Daniel Dane. 

A Strange Confessor. Edward S. Van Zile. 


By Mary Farley Sanborn. 
310 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents ; 


SWEET AND TWENTY. 
Good Company series. 
by mail, 42 cents. 

A love-story, laid in sound and wholesome American life. 


THE HEADLESS HORSEMAN. A novel. By Captain 
Wayne Reid. 406 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
25 cents. 


THE New MAN AT ROSSMERE. By Mrs. J. H. 
Walworth, author of ‘‘ Baldy’s Point,’ “The Bar 
Sinister,’ “ Scruples,”’ etc. Cassell’s Sunshine Series. 
359 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

“The New Man at Rossmere,” is a well-told story of 
southern Arkansas, in which the little god with the bow and 
arrows puts an end to certain bad feelings engendered by the 
war, N.Y. Sun. 


THE LAST OFTHE VANDALS. By Felix Dahn, author 
of “Attila the Hun,” “A Struggle for Rome,” etc. 
456 pp. Minerva series. 1I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents, 

A historical novel, in the heavier German style, of the con- 
quest of Northern Africa by Belisarius. 


THe Lost MANuscrRiPT. A novel. 
Freytag, author of ‘‘ Debit and Credit.” 
Mrs. Malcolm. Complete in one volume. 
8vo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 49 cents. 

A novel with German university and social life for its 
setting. The central idea is expressed by the author as 
follows: “A noble human life does not end on earth with 
death. It continues in the minds and the deeds of friends, 
as well as in the thoughts and activity of the nation.” 


By Gustav 
Trartslated by 


259 Ppp. 


Wuicu Wins? A Story of Social Conditions. By 
Mary H. Ford. Good Company series. 312 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

After having related to him the story of the lives of two 
American young men of to-day, whose aims and aspirations 
are entirely opposite, the reader is asked the question 
“Which Wins ?” and is left toanswer it himself. The one 
hero, nicknamed “ Parsifal’’ by his intimates, is a visionary 
who believes in an equality of wealth and labor, and lives 
out his views in a life of self-sacrifice for others. The other 
man lives to gain wealth and power, finally obtains Parsifal’s 
fortune and the woman he loves, and is prosperous and 
happy, when Parsifal is dying in poverty. Many discussions 
are introduced upon the deplorable condition of the Western 
farmer in consequence of the mortgage system, and an 
account given of the movement culminating in the Farmers’ 
Alliance. Publishers’ Weekly. 


VENGEANCE Is MINE. By Daniel Dane. Cassell’s 
Sunshine series. 367 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A HIstory OF CHEMISTRY, FROM EARLIEST Times 
TO THE PRESENT Day. Being also an Introduction to 
the Study of the Science. By Ernest Von Meyer, Ph.D., 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Leipsic, 
Translated with the author’s sanction by George 
M’Gowan, Ph. D. Demonstrator in Chemistry, Univer- 
sity College of North Wales, Bangor. 556pp. Indexed, 
8vo, $4.05 ; by mail, $4.27. 


Although England has the honour of producing the Father 
of Modern Chemistry in Robert Boyle, the literature of the 
subject has to be chiefly sought among German writers, 
Hence, as the translator remarks, there is ample room, and, 
indeed, need for such a historical survey as the present work 
of Von Meyer. The author takes us through the earlier 
periods ; from the age of Geber, R. Bacon, and Lully, to the 
time when alchemy became chemistry under Paracelsus, 
With the sixteenth century begin the various theories that 
have successively held their own as to the composition of 
substances: the Phlogistic, the Combustion, the Atomic, 
with the more recent researches and doctrines of Frankland, 
Kekulé and Valency in our own day. The portion of the 
work which will be read with greater interest is that devoted 
to the special branches of chemistry within the last century, 
The important part which it plays in a multitude of indus- 
tries and products of the present day would demand a 
history of its own even on this head only. Nothing illus- 
trates the growth of chemistry better than the discoveries 
(within quite recent times) of the anilines and the various 
products of coal-tar which have revolutionised the colouring 
methods of the day. The concluding chapter is devoted to 
the growth of chemical instruction during the century 
especially in Germany. London Bookseller. 


A MIDDLE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Containing words 
used by English writers from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
century. By Francis Henry Stratmann. A new edi- 
tion, rearranged, revised and enlarged by Henry Bradley, 
708 pp. 8vo, $7.20; by mail, $7.45. 


The appearance of a Middle English Dictionary, though 
but a new edition, is by no means insignificant. No period 
in our language history is more important for an understand- 
ing of present English, and none has been so lacking in 
those proper aids to study, grammars and dictionaries. The 
grammar of Middle English is yet to be written, the Chaucer 
Grammar of Ten Brink, invaluable as it is for the great part 
of the fourteenth century, being still inadequate for all periods, 
and for other dialects than the Midland. In the matter of 
dictionaries, the case has been worse. The great dictionary 
of Matzner has not yet reached the middle of the alphabet. 
Stratmann’s dictionary, last issued with supplement in 1881, 
left much to be desired, as must have been the case with the 
first work in so wide a field. Appreciating this, Dr. Strat- 
mann had nearly completed a revision of his work in 1884, 
when his death occurred. It is this corrected edition which 
is now issued by the Clarendon Press, under the editorship 
of Henry Bradley. Some of the points of superiority over 
former editions of Stratmann are indicated in the preface. 
They are, a more exact definition of words, Stratmann hav- 
ing paid little attention to this; a strict alphabetical arrange- 
ment, except for one or two modifications easily understood ; 
the marking of vowel quantity toa much greater extent than 
hitherto attempted; the revision of etymologies, and the 
addition of many words, especially those of Romance origin, 
so largely omitted by Stratmann. Even as to the unremedied 
defects of the former book, the editor disarms criticism by 
frankly acknowledging the advantage of a different course in 
many cases. Here may be placed ,the failure to separate all 
doublets resulting from adoption of a word through two 
channels, as English chase and catch, chatel and cattle, desk 
and dish ; the verification of all references and their inser- 
tion in manuscript spelling; the indication of Middle English 
open and close, é, 0, both long and short, and the separation 


of palatal g from the guttural and dental-palatal consonants. 
NM. Y. Post. 
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ASuorT History OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. By John 
Marshall, M. A. Oxon, LL. D., Edin ; Rector of the 
Royal High School, Edinburgh ; formerly Professor of 
Classical Literature and Philosophy in Yorkshire Col- 
lege, Leeds. 253 pp. Indexed, 12mo, 99 cents; by 
mail, $1.09. 


A really valuable handbook, such as we have a right to 
expect from the writer, who modestly “ hopes that it may be 
found useful at the Universities’ as a running commentary 
on the great Historia Philosophie Grece of Ritter and 
Preller. To students about to embark on the study of Greek 
philosophy such a book as this,in which the leading doc- 
trines of each school are shortly and clearly set forth, must 
prove a great boon. Too often undergraduates, who have 
acquired the power of reading Greek with facility, plunge 
into the ocean of the Platonic dialogues with the assistance 
of Grote’s “ Plato” or Zeller’s “History of the Socratic 
School,” and find, when confronted with an examination 
paper, that they know nothing whatever of Greek philosophy 
asa whole. The whole book is written in that plain, idio- 
matic readable style which readers of philosophic treatises 
soon learn to appreciate from its rarity. We have met with 
no better introduction to Greek philosophy as a whole than 
Mr. Marshall’s convenient little treatise. Saturday Review. 


A Stupy IN PepaGoGy. For people who are not 
professional teachers. By Bishop John H. Vincent. 
73 pp. 12mo, 50 certs ; by mail, 57 cents, 


Acursory essay on the influences which decide the develop- 
ment of the individual in the course of education. It bas a 
number of familiar illustrations and quotations and is 
“sound.” 


A Woman's THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. By Miss 
Mulock, author of “John Halifax Gentleman,’ “A 
Noble Life,” ‘* The Ogilvies.”” 309 pp. 12mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


A reprint of a group of essays, first published in 1858 by 
Miss Dinah Maria Mulock, better known as Mrs. Craik- 
Mulock. Most of them appeared in Chambers’ Journal. 
Commonplace when they were new, they are old fashioned 
now, and remain within their limits sound and sensible. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHONETICS (ENGLISH, FRENCH 
AND GERMAN), WITH READING LESSONS AND EXER- 
CIsEs. By Laura Soames. Preface by Dorothea Beale 
With Alphabets, Tables and Diagrams, and Appendices, 
Introductory Science Text-Books. 12mo, $1.35; by 
mail, $1.47. 


This little work is a well-conceived attempt to bring the 
science of phonology within the grasp of the average reader. 
It is not written with the idea of bringing about a reform in 
English spelling, though Miss Soames gives us to understand 
that that is a result to be desired, but the main purpose of 
the book is to give shortly and clearly an idea of the mode 
of formation of the articulate sounds of the three modern 
languages most studied in our schools. The subject is 
scientifically treated, and the phonetic alphabet, which we 
suppose is a necessary part of the programme, is simple and 
rational. Publishers’ Circular. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY. By 
Edward Aveling, D.Sc. Lond; Fellow of University 
College, London. With 271 illustrations and a glossary 
of over 600 words. Introductory Science Text-books. 
362 pp. 12mo, 99 cents; by mail, $1.13. 


Whilst the specific mission of this work is to serve as a 
text-book for the use of candidates for the London Matricu- 
lation Examination and for the Science and Art Examination in 

y, it strikes us as being the best book of the sort for 
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all-round school work that we ever saw. The progressive 
stages by which the student is conducted onward as the sub- 
ject unfolds are admirably adjusted. Nothing is left to chance 
knowledge on the student’s part. It is assumed at the outset 
that his mind is a blank on the subject of botany, and that 
everything, down to the terminology employed, has to Le 
explained as he advances, The work is profusely illustrated, 
and a useful glossary of botanical terms serves as an appendix. 

London Bookseller. 


The American publishers evidently hope that the treatise 
may be used in America, and, indeed, many of the plants 
selected for study are as common here as they are in England. 

N. Y, Post. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF MAmmMats, 
Livinc AND Extinct. By William Henry Flower, 
Cc. 3. %.4.5, DC... 1h. BF. 2. 5,.8-- os Ee 
G. S., etc., Director of the Natural History Departments, 
British Museum; and Richard Lydekker, B. A., F.G.S., 
F. Z.S., etc. Illustrated. 763 pp. Indexed. Crown 
8vo, $5.40; by mail, $5.72. 


New materials have accumulated so fast during the last ten 
years that there is room fora tolerably exhaustive popular 
text-book which shall cover the entire field of the Mammalia 
without descending too much to par.iculars. Practice in 
popularization was gained by Dr. Flower in the preparation 
of the articles Mammalia, together with some forty shorter 
articles to the ninth edition of the Britannica. These articles 
have been used again, and others pertaining to the subject, not 
written by Dr. Flower, have been used also. Mr. Lydekker's 
duty was to arrange the materials and fill important gaps. A 
careful revision of the whole material was then had by both 
writers. ‘The result is a handsome octavo of 763 pages, with 
357 cuts of animals and parts of animals in the text, Hegin- 
ning with the marsupial animals, which have affinity with the 
bird., such as laying eggs and other traits—the sub-class 
Ornithodelphia—we get a picture of the Platypus, or duck- 
bill of Australia. Ending with man, who is treated in a 
rather summary fashion compared with other mammals, the 
last cut in the hook is a portrait of a young chimpanzee in the 
gardens of the London Zodlogical Society. The arrange- 
ment is from the lowest to the highest mammals. But a 
peculiar feature of the work, and one that makes it unusually 
valuable, is the admittance of extinct forms along with and in 
proper relation to the living. 


After some explanation of terms the authors take up 
general characters of anatomy—skin, teeth, bones, digestive, 
circulatory, reproductive, and other systems. In Chapter III, 
we get the same classification of mammals found in the 
Britannica. Then comes a chapter on the geographical dis- 
tribution of mammals, and the ‘main work of description 
begins with the sub-class Ornithodelphia, followed by the 
sub-classes Didelphia and Eutheria, the orders Edentata, 
Sirenia, Cetacea, Unguleta, Rodentia, Carnivora, Insectivora, 
Chiroptera, and Primates. All these orders, with their sub- 
orders, families, and sub-families, are worked out with the 
greatest care. The volume is, in fact, a work of reference 
for the general reader as well as a thorough text-beok for 
students. NV. Y. Times. 


AcApEMY Notes. 189!. With illustrations of the 
Principal Pictures at Burlington House. Edited by 
Henry Blackburn, originator of the system of Catalog ues 
Illustrés. 140 pp. 8vo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
44 cents. 


Mr. Henry Blackburn, an artist with a talent for business, 
has for seventeen years published a pamphlet, giving pro- 
cessed reproductions from sketches and otherwise of the 
leading pictures at the Royal Academy annual exhil ition. 
The notes are brief descriptions, the illustrations are below 
the like work in Paris or here, but furnish useful hits im 
composition, 
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ACHIEVEMENTS IN ENGINEERING DURING THE LAST 
HALF Century. Ry L. F. Vernon-Harcourt, M.A., 
M. Inst. C. E.; author of “ Rivers and Canals,” and 
“Harbours and Docks.” With illustrations and 
diagrams. Events of our own times. 311 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

A volume of admirable description, in which technical 
phraseology is in great part avoided and which is well-suited 
to the general reader. It considers among other things the 
underground and the elevated railways of London and New 
York ; mountain railways; great bridges ; submarine mining, 
blasting, and tunnelling; breakwaters, canals, water-works, 
and the Eiffel Tower. It is excellently illustrated, and it 
may be noted that of all the new great bridges the Brooklyn 
Bridge affords by far the handsomest picture. N. Y. Sun. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT ST. ANDREW'S UNIVERSITY, 
APRIL 6, 1891. By the Marquess of Dufferin and Ava, 
Lord Rector, 56 pp. 8vo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
44 cents. 

“This address has attracted more attention in England than 
any recent like address, and is full of sound advice on 
the acquisition of languages and public speaking. Lord 
Dufferin is an Irishman, who has filled the highest posts in 
the English Empire, and has had an experience, wide and 
long, in affairs and men. 


AMERICAN LEADS AT WHIsT. With Directions for 
Play. By Fisher Ames. 20pp. 32mo, paper, 20 cents; 
by mail, 22 cents. 

A sound, compact, little vest-pocket guide for whist. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1607-1885. I. The Develop- 
ment of American Thought. II. American Poetry and 
Fiction. By Charles F. Richardson. Popular edition. 
Two volumes in one. 528-464 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$2.60; by mail, $2.85. 

A publication in one volume, separated by pagination 
into two, of Mr. Richardson’s American Literature, which 
appeared, Volume I, 1886, and II, 1888. The work is on 
thin paper, but clear, from the old plates, and remains a most 
useful and comprehensive review. The work in two volumes 
as first issued was $4.50. 


APPLETONS’ DICTIONARY OF NEW YORK AND ITS 
VicinITy. With Maps of New York and its environs. 
An alphabetically arranged descriptive index and guide 
to places, institutions, societies, amusements, resorts, 
etc., in and about the City of New York, 1891. 
Thirteenth year. Each edition revised to date of issue. 
294 pp. 12mo, 45 cents; by mail, 52 cents. 


A slight examination of the articles makes good the claim 
‘to annual revision upon the title-page. But a readier test 
ds the comparison of folios, which shows that the work is not 
printed from patched plates, but is kept in type for perfect 
fluidity in modifying and remaking. This is the only practi- 
cable course in the case of a work which has to undergo so 
many, even if slight, changes, The dictionary needs no fresh 
praise. One of the new entries, “ Labor Organizations,”’ is 
a valuable summary account of the fortunes of the Central 
Labor Union. N. Y. Post. 


APPLICATION AND ACHIEVEMENT. Essays. By J. 
Hazard Hartzell. Edited by his sons. 268 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Essays on ‘‘ Genius,’’ “* Character,” “ Manner,”’ “ Honor,” 
<‘ Letters,” etc., written in a plain simple style, recalling 

Dr. J. G. Holland, J. C. Adams, and other like writers. 


‘KEYOND THE Bourn. Reports of a traveler returned 
from ‘‘ The Undiscovered Country.’”’ Submitted to the 
world by Amos K. Fiske, author of ‘‘ Midnight Talks 
at the Club.”’ 222 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

No reader of “ Midnight Talks at the Club”’ will fail to be 

“aterested in this new volume from the same hand. The 

.»ear that has passed since the appearance of that volume 
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can scarcely have weakened the impressions made by it on 
every reverent and thoughtful person, by whom the after-life 
is accepted as the most weighty of all human concerns, 
Views are here unfolded which give us a heaven that active 
men can comprehend as likely to be enjoyable. It is an 
eminently sane view of heaven; what is more, the view is 
eminently humane. Mr. Fiske’s book will not charm the 
reader more by its novelty than by its “‘ sweet reasonableness” 
and the intelligence and originality that go with its sincerity, 

N. Y. Times. 


CRAM’S STANDARD AMERICAN RAILWAY System 
ATLAS OF THE WoRLD. Accompanied by a complete 
and simple index of the United States, showing the true 
location of all railroads, towns, villages and post-offices, 
that have a name or contain a store; giving their popu- 
lation, number of banks, designating all telegraph, post 
and money order offices and locals, the railroads on which 
the different stations are located, and the express com- 
panies doing business over each road, Maps of the 
United States are the largest scale and clearest print 
of any Atlas maps published, and show all railway 
systems in separate colors. Foreign maps are compiled 
largely from the eharts of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and are geographically correct. 440 pp. Folio, 
$8 ; postage or expressage extra, 


EIGHTEEN YEARS OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. By R. 
D. Roberts, M. A., D. Sc. (Lond.) ; late Fellow of Clare 
College ; Fellow of University College, London ; Organ- 
izing Secretary for Lectures to the Cambridge Local 
Examinations and Lectures Syndicate ; and Secretary to 
the London Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching. With List of Centres at which lectures were 
delivered between October, 1889, and December, 1890, 
England and Wales ; map showing Centres in England 
and Wales, and appendix. 123 pp. 16mo, 32 cents ; by 
mail, 38 cents, 

An admirable account of a remarkable movement, to the 
success of which the writer has largely contributed. 
London Atheneum. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HEAT, LIGHT, AND SOUND. 
By D. E. Jones, B. Sc. (Lond.) ; Professor of Physics in 
the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth,  Illus- 
trated by numerous engravings. 12mo, 63 cents; by 
mail, 71 cents. 

A series of lessons, designed for the purpose of introducing 
beginners to the study of experimental physics. Mr, Jones’ 
method of instruction does not lie in the direction of confining 
himself almost entirely to the principles of the subject, as so 
many have done before, ignoring details of manipulating, or 
ways of experimenting. [e aims not only at giving a certain 
amount of useful information, but also at explaining the 
methods by which this information can be most directly 
obtained. Asa consequence his book has a sound value, 
though it may not be welcomed with entire satisfaction by 
crammers for examinations. Publishers’ Circular. 


Essays ON FRENCH NovELists. By George Saints- 
bury. 460 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.60; by mail, 
$1.74. 3 

Those who wish to hear what a contemporary critic, at 
once brilliant and impartial, has to say of the Modern French 


Novel, should hasten to consult Mr. Saintsbury’s book. _ 
Saturday Review. 


Forty YEARS IN A MOORLAND PaRIsH. Reminis- 
cences and Researches in Danby in Cleveland. By 
Rev. J. C. Atkinson, D. C. L , Incumbent of the Parish ; 
author of “ A History of Cleveland,” “Glossary of the 
Cleveland Dialect,” ‘‘ The Furness Coucher Book,’’ etc. 
With maps and frontispiece. 457 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$2.45; by mail, $2.60. 

Mr. Atkinson has a good claim to be considered the 
modern Gilbert White, for his forty-five years passed in the 
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parish of Danby have been utilized by him for storing up and 
recording a mass of observations upon rural life as fascina- 
ting to all lovers of natural history, folklore, and local pecu- 
liarities as those that have made the work of the Vicar of 
Selborne the premier authority on such subjects. From the 
author of the “‘ History of Cleveland” and the “ Glossary of 
the Cleveland Dialect,’ anecdotes racy of the soil were only 
to be expected, and are given in these pages abundantly. 
Great changes have been going on in Cleveland as in other 
secluded dales, but such painstaking books as this preserve a 
vivid picture of manners and customs now fast disappearing. 
Antiquarians will find a fund of interest in Mr. Atkinson's 
work, and readers of less special tastes will meet in it with 
valuable entertaining information on a wide range of topics 
connected with country life. 

Manchester Examiner and Times. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. The method of philoso- 
phy as a systematic arrangement of knowledge. By 
Dr. Paul Carus. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
373 pp- Indexed. 12mo, $1.50, postpaid. 

This collection of editorials in the “Open Court’? has 
fortunately reached a second edition. While the form ren- 
ders the work disjointed, the brevity of each essay will 
attract many whom a long ‘philosophical work repels. Mr. 
Carus is influenced in ethics by Marcus Aurelius, and in 
metaphysics he derives from Kant. 


GEORGE ELIOT, MATTHEW ARNOLD, BROWNING, 
NEWMAN. Essays and Reviews from the Atheneum. 
By Joseph Jacobs. 152 pp. I2mo, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.08. 


Mr. Jacobs is a thoughtful and kindly critic, but are not 
these various notices a little too slight for preservation in a 
permanent form? So far as they go, they show a cultivated 
judgment and great good sense; but then, they do not go 
very far. They are all of them weekly newspaper articles of 
merit, But are no weekly newspaper articles of merit to be 
allowed to fulfil their purpose with their publication in the 
journal to which they are contributed? Meritorious and 
kindly as these criticisms are, we think they might have ful- 
filled their proper function in the ephemeral shape in which 
they first appeared. We pile up too many books in the 
present day. Spectator. 


Though in every case these notices were written somewhat 
hurriedly, within the two or three days that elapsed between 
the deaths of their subjects and their publication, they bore 
no trace of hasty workmanship, but commanded attention at 
once as being the work of a writer of genuine literary ap- 
preciation. For this reason we think Mr. Jacobs has been 
wise in reprinting these articles. They have a merit far 
above the usual obituary notices. Their estimates of the life 
and teaching of each writer deal in either case mainly with 
the work as a composite whole, and with the rest only in 
relation to it. The essays were well worthy of being rescued 
from obscurity, even the comparative obscurity of the leading 
literary organ of the day, and they will certainly add to Mr. 
Jacobs’ reputation as a student and a critic. The reviews 
which are added to the book, if they have not the interest of 
the four critical essays, are at least,worthy of another reading. 

Publishers Circular. 


Gray Days AND GOLD. By William Winter. 353 pp. 
16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 66 cents, 


The title is explained in the author’s preface. The book, 
he says, “relates to the gray days of an American wanderer 
in the British Islands, and to the gold of thought and fancy 
that can be found there.” This “thought and fancy” is 
woven into twenty-four essays on the lakes and fells of 
Wordsworth, on Shakespeare relics at Worcester, on rambles 
in Arden, on the home of Dr. Johnson, the beauties of the 
Highlands, and Sir Walter Scott, etc., and kindred subjects. 
Under the title « At Vesper Time ” are thirteen poems. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 
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At the close of the volume Mr. Winter has inserted a few 
of his latest poems, chiefly elegiac. These tender and 
melodious verses—so sympathetic, sweet and softly melan- 
choly—are sure to be admired by all who know the author’s 
volume entitled “ Wanderers,” and they will be approved no 
less upon their merits. The volume is modest in appearance 
and unassuming in spirit, but it incloses within its miniature 
covers more wit, philosophy, poetry and artistic power than 
can be found in many much more ambitious and pretentious 
publications, and above all, it is instinct with a genial kindli- 
ness which brightens and glows in every page. 


N. Y. Tribune. 


HeErRopotus. Literally translated from the text of 
Baehr. With a geographical and general index. By 
Henry Cary, M. A. Sir John Lubbock’s Hundred 
Books. I, 512 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 


This is the first volume of the publishers’ proposed issue 
of Sir John Lubbock’s Hundred Books. Of the value and 
practical importance of the series it is not necessary for us 
further to speak. The type is good and clear, the paper 
all that one could desire, and the binding remarkably artistic 
and neat. Publishers Circular, 


HISTORY OF THE MODERN STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE. 
By James Fergusson, D. C. L., F. R. S., etc. Third 
edition, revised. By Robert Kerr, architect, F. R. 
I. B. A.; Fellow and Emeritus Professor of King’s 
College, London ; author of “ The Gentleman’s House,” 
“The Consulting Architect,” etc. In two volumes. 
With illustrations. 312-453 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $11.30; 
by mail, $11.65. 


How To RID BUILDINGS AND FARMS OF RATs, MICE, 
GOPHERS, GROUND SQUIRRELS, PRAIRIE Docs, RABBITS, 
MOLEs, MINKS, WEASELS, AND OTHER PESTS, QUICKLY 
AND SAFELY; How To SNARE HAWKS AND OWLS; 
VALUABLE HInTs TO HOUSEKEEPERS, FARMERS, AND 
POULTRY-KEEPERS. By “ Pickett.” 32 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 16 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


Written with great enthusiasm, much experience and some 
knowledge, but not containing much that is not familiar. 


INTENTIONS. The Decay of Lying. Pen, Pencil and 
Poison. The Critic as Artist. The Truth of Masks. 
By Oscar Wilde. 258 pp. 12mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.85. 


In these four essays the author displays all his old-time 
brilliancy of epigrammatic art-talk, and leads us in entertain- 
ing companionship through the mazes of lofty paradoxical 
criticism. At times, however, he is fairly understandable. 
Speaking of Mr. Henry James, he remarks that ‘he writes 
fiction as if it were a painful duty, and wastes upon mean mo- 
tives and imperceptible ‘ points of view ’ his neat literary style, 
his felicitous phases, his swift and caustic style.’”’ Mr. James 
Payn, according to the same authority, is “an adept in the 
art of concealing what is not worth finding”; “ Mr. Marion 
Crawford has immolated himself upon the altar of local 
color’; Mr. Rider Haggard “ is now so afraid of being sus- 
pected of genius that when he does tell us anything marvel- 
lous he feels bound to invent a personal reminiscence, and to 
put ininto a footnote as a kind of cowardly corroboration ”’ ; 
George Meredith is “a child of realism who is not on speak- 
ing terms with his father.” ‘I do not know anything in the 
whole history of literature,’ he afterwards goes on to say, 
‘* sadder than the artistic career of Charles Reade. He wrote 
one beautiful book, ‘ The Cloister and the Hearth,’ a book as 
much above ‘Romola’ as ‘Romola’ is above ‘ Daniel Der- 
onda,’ and wasted the rest of his life in a foolish attempt to 
be modern, to draw public attention to the state of our con- 
vict prisons and the management of our private lunatic 
asylums. Charles Dickens was depressing enough in all 
conscience, when he tried to arouse our sympathy for the 
victims of the poor-law administration ; but Charles Reade, 
an artist, a scholar, a man with a true sense of beauty, raging 
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and roaring over the abuses of contemporary life like a com- 
mon pamphleteer or a sensational jonrnalist, is really a sight 
for the angels to weep over.’ On the whole we like Mr. 
Wilde best when he speaks of art and artists, for here his 
whole soul is in the subject, and he writes with an enthusiasm 
that forbids any suspicion of joking Publishers’ Circular. 


LA GRIPPE AND ITS TREATMENT. For General 
Readers. By Cyrus Edson, M.D. Health Department, 
City of New York. 46 pp. 16mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 24 cents. 


A reprint of a paper in the Morth American Review of 
February, 1890, with corrections bringing it down to date. 
Partly popular and partly medical—giving prescriptions, it 
presents no statistics as to increased death-rate and pays little 
attention to the change in type in 1890 as compared with 
1891. 


LEIsuRE Hours AMONG THE GEMS. By Augustus 
C. Hamlin, author of “ A Treatise on the Tourmaline; ”’ 
Fellow of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science ; Member of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Northern Europe; Chevalier of St. Anne, 
etc. With frontispiece (in color). 439 pp. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.65. 


LonpDon oF To-pay. An Illustrated Handbook for 
the Season, 1891. By Charles Eyre Pascoe. The 
seventh annual edition, revised and in part re-written, 
and comprising numerous additional _ illustrations. 
420 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


NATURAL SELECTION AND TROPICAL NATURE. Essays 
on Descriptive and Theoretical Biology. By Alfred 
Russel Wallace, author of “* The Malay Archipelago,’ 
Island Life,’ “‘ Darwinism,” etc. New edition with 
corrections and additions. 492 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.52. 

Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace has reprinted two volumes of 
essays which appeared respectively in 1870 and 1878, and 
have been long out of print. Thcugh dealing throughout 
with technical matters, Mr. Wallace has been careful to keep 
within the comprehension of the general reader ; and by no 
means the least interesting chapter in a volume where all is 
of interest is devoted to the discussion of “ Mimicry and 
other protective resemblances among animals.” The least 
scientific mind could not fail to be fascinated by the manner 
in which, with a quantity of illustrative example seemingly 
inexhau-tible, Mr. Wallace brings home to us the fact that 
“concealment, more or less complete, is useful to many 
animals, absolutely essential to some”; and that, that being 
so, “itis remarkable in how many cases nature gives this 
boon to the animal by colouring it with such tints as may best 
serve to enable it to escape from its enemies or to entrap its 
prey.” This natural Jaw is copiously illustrated by instances 
of beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles, andinsects. Of similar scope, 
though perhaps less readily to be assimilated by the lay mind, 
is a chapter in the lat er pait of the book on *‘ The Colours of 
Animals and Sexual Selection.” Saturday Review. 


The additions consist of a brief essay on “ The Antiquity 
of Man in North America” and Mr. Wallace’s article in 
the Century Magazmne of January, 1883, on “ The Debt of 
Science to Darwin.”” Everybody will be glad to have this 
remarkable tribute accessible in book form. Mr. Wallace 
further illustrates the ethics bovh of science and of good 
bookmaking by tabulating the chief alterations and additions 
he has made. The way of the critic, the bookbuyer, and 
the student is thus made perfectly clear. The volume is 
handsomely printed. N. Y. Post. 


Our COMMON BIRDS AND How TO Know THEM. By 
John B. Grant. With sixty-four plates. 216 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, oblong, $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 

See review. 
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Our SHEEP AND THE TARIFF, By William Draper 
Lewis, Fellow of the Wharton School of Finance and 
Economy, University of Pennsylvania. Political Econ- 
omy and Public Law series. Edmund J. James, Ph. D,, 
editor. Vol. II. 158 pp. 8vo, $1.25, postpaid. 


This is as our readers will probably surmise, an argument 
in favor of the duty on foreign wool. Yet the author, 
Mr. William Draper Lewis, is not extravagant in his views, 
but advocates a temporary duty only, maintaining that 
“investigation proves that it is possible to raise wool and 
mutton in the United States as cheaply as in any country in 
the world.” Hence he infers that “permanent protection 
will be unnecessary” (p. 141); but why even temporary pro- 
tection should be needed under such circumstances we are 
unable to see. Indeed, his admissions on this point seem to 
invalidate his whole argument; and we apprehend that his 
work will be more acceptable to free-traders than to the ordi- 
nary protectionist. The book opens with an argument in 
favor of the protective system generally; and then follow 
several chapters on the various breeds of sheep and the dif- 
ferent kinds of wool, with remarks on the raising of sheep, 
the progress and present state of the industry in the United 
States and elsewhere, and various other matters connected 
with the subject. The book contains a number of statistical 
tables and charts, and presents a good deal of information 
that wiil be useful to those who dissent from the author’s 
views as well as to those who agree with him, Critic. 


Our VILLAGE. By Mary Russell Mitford. Edited 
with an introduction, by Ernest Rhys. 290 pp. The 
Camelot series. 1I2mo, 35 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 


Selections, giving about one-sixth of “ Our Village,” with 
an introduction devoted chiefly to a sketch of Miss Mitford’s 
life. The selections are characteristic. 


OXFORD LECTURES AND OTHER DISCOURSES. By Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Bart., M. A., Hon. LL. D., Edin. 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of 
Oxford. Honorary Member of the Juridical Society of 
Berlin. Author of “ An Introduction to the History of 
the Science of Politics.’ 303 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.05. 


Some of these “ Lectures” and “ Discourses’—the lecture 
on “ The Methods of Jurisprudence,” for instance—were 
actually delivered by Sir F. Pollock in his character as a 
professor at Oxford. “ The English Manor” is the substance 
of several lectures given on different occasions ; another, 
“Examinations and Education,” is neither a lecture nor a 
discour-e strictly speaking, being an article reprinted from a 
monthly magazine; another, apparently unpublished 
hitherto, is in the form cf a dialogue. The subjects are as 
various as the circumstances of origin, ranging as they do 
from “ black-letter law 10 Alpine literature and the history of 
the sword. It must have been difficult to find a perfectly 
correct designation for so miscellaneous a collection; but 
“Lectures and Essays’? would, perhaps, have been nearer 
the mark than the title actually chosen. In alluding to the 
achievements of the Oxford law professors, Sir F. Pollock 
modestly refrains from mentioning his own efforts, and we 
may supply the omission by reminding the reader that some 
of his practical treatises have passed through five editions—a 
sufficient proof of their favorable acceptance. His language Is 
clear, nervous and free from affectation, but he has a playful 
fancy which sometimes leads him into exaggeration ; for in- 
stance,where he declares that a lawyer’s vocation, at its height, 
gives scope for a * genuine artistic function.” There are 
truths underlying and leavening this dogma, but it can hardly 
be defended in its entirety. Some portions of the work 
under review (e. g., “The English Manor’) will be accept- 
able to those who like to have on historico-legal subjects a 


conversational knowledge up to the level of the present day. 
Athenaum. 
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PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY AND TAXATION. 
By David Ricardo. Edited, with Introductory Essay, 
Notes and Appendices, by E. C. K. Gonner, M. A., 
Lecturer on Economic Science, University College, 
Liverpool. 455 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.40; by mail, 
$1.52. 

To this reprint of the third edition of Ricardo’s valuable 
work, which now takes its place in ‘ Bohn’s Economic 
Library,” the editcr, Mr, E. C. K. Gonner, has added an 
introductory essay, notes and appendices. The first named 
principally goes over the ground of Ricardo’s argument, and 
insists on the two chief subjects for investigation, namely, 
the Theory of Remuneration and Value in Price, and the 
Incidence of Taxation, whilst the notes and appendices are 
materially useful in enabling the reader to arrive at a clear 
comprehension of the profundities of the text. Itis needless 
tosay that for the student of economic science this treatise 
is well-nigh indispensable, and in no form could he find it 
more suitable than this. Publishers Circular, 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
EcoNoMIC ASSOCIATION AT THE FouRTH ANNUAL 
MEETING, WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMBER 26-30, 1890. 
Vol. VI. Nos 1 and 2. Publications of the American 
Economic Association. 183 pp. 8vo, paper, $1.00; 
postpaid. 

Some of the abstracts of papers are: The Concepts of 
Utility, Value and Cost, by Prof. F. H. Giddings; The Term 
“Wealth’’ in Economic Science, by Dr. C. A Tuttle; A 
Contribution to the Theory of Railroad Rates, by Prof. F. W. 
Taussig ; Statistics as a Means of Correcting Corporate Abuses, 
by Prof. H.C. Adams ; The Incidence of Local Taxation, by 
Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman; Crooked Taxation, by T. G. 
Shearman; Educational Value of Political Economy. by Prof. 
Simon N. Patten; The Growth and Economic Value of 
Building and Loan Associations, by Hon. Seymour Dexter. 
The Tailoring Trade and the Sweating System, by Prof. 
Katherine Coman. Publishers’ Weekly. 


REPORT OF THE SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION INTO 
SOUTHERN MARYLAND, UNDER THE JOINT AUSPICES OF 
THE JOHNS HopkKINS UNIVERSITY, THE MARYLAND 
AGRICULTUAL COLLEGE AND THE U. S. GEOLOGICAL 
SuRvEy. Colonel J. Thomas Scharf’s gift of an impor- 
tant Historical Collection. Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars, June 1891. Paper, Io cents; postpaid. 


Ripinc. By Captain Robert Weir, Riding Master 
R. H. G. With contributions by His Grace the Duke 
of Beaufort, K.G. The Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire. 
The Earl of Onslow, G. C. M. G., E. L. Anderson and 
Alfred E. T. Watson. Poo. By J. Moray Brown. 
Illustrated by G. D. Giles, Frank Dadd and J. Stuart 
Allan. 423 pp. Indexed. The Badminton Library. 
12mo, $2.80; by mail, $3.00. 

The “Badminton Library” volume on Riding, chiefly by 
Capt. Weir, is excellent, and both the firm of Messrs, Long- 
man & Co, and the Duke of Beaufort must be congratulated 
upon this admirable addition to their series. It would, we 
think, be almost impossible to find a fault in it. It is most 
readable, and a perfect handbook to the art. Atheneum. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. By William Winter. 
270 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 

A reprint with additions of two previous volumes, “ The 
Trip to England” and ‘* English Rambles.” It relates in 
its larger share to Warwickshire and is an account of two 
trips by an observer, who is an erudite but emotional student 
of the stage Shakespeare and full of a literary love for his 
subject. To travelers it will be useful. 


Society PrcrurES By GEORGE DU MauRIEeR. Selected 
from Punch. Part One. 128 pp. 4to, $1.60; by mail, 
$1.78. 

Mr. Du Maurier’s studies in London social life, well drawn 
as they come from his hands are in this volume worse printed 
than in Punch. The legends remain amusing. 
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STUDIES IN THEOSOPHY: HISTORICAL AND PRACTI- 
cAL. A Manual for the People. By W. J. Colville, 
author of “ Spiritual Therapeutics,” etc. 503 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

The twenty-four lectures in this book have been used on a 
large number of classes from San Francisco to Boston, with 
profit to the lecturer, and give a fair idea of the hazy maze 
now known as Theosophy, though overlaid with verbiage and 
full of the tricks and turns of the parlor lecturer. 


SUSPIRIA DE PROFUNDUS AND OTHER Essays. By 
Thomas DeQuincey. Recovered from the author’s 
original MSS., and edited, with introduction and notes, 
by Alexander H. Japp, LL. D., F. R.S. E., author of 
“Thomas De Quincey, His Life and Writings,” etc. 
De Quincey’s Posthumous Works, Vol. I. 327 pp. 12mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.47. 


THE ARITHMETIC OF ELEcTrRIciITy. A manual of 
electrical calculations by arithmetical methods. Includ- 
ing numerous rules, examples and tables in the field of 
practical electrical engineering and experimenting. By 
T. O’Connor Sloane, Ph. D., author of “* Home Experi- 
ments in Science,” etc. Illustrated. 138 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

Electrical problems are generally dealt with by familiar 
algebraic formule. The author takes them up arithmetically 
in a series of ‘rules’? and examples under Ohm’s law, re- 
sistance batteries, dynamos, etc. The book has useful tables 
and an index, 


THE BAYREUTH OF WAGNER. Py John P. Jackson. 

Illustrated. 73 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

A somewhat newspapery account of Bayreuth and’ Wag- 

ner’s personal life, these with processed illustrations from 
photographs. 


THE CENTURY. Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
November, 1890, to April, 1891. Volume XLI. 960 pp. 
Old gold cloth, 8vo, $2.75; by mail, $3.15. 


The bound volume of the Century Magazine completed in 
April, and variously numbered forty-one and nineteen in the 
old and new series, is most distinguished by the first of the 
extracts from the “Talleyrand Memoirs.” The California 
papers have been continued ; the whole of Mr. F. Hopkin- 
son Smith’s veracious story, ‘‘ Colonel Carter, of Carters- 
ville,” and of James Lane Allen’s ‘Sister Dolorosa,” have 
been given; the beginnings of a future book—a series of 
characteristic American pictures, with biographical sketches 
—have been made; the luxurious change of home of the 
New York club of which the magazine is a namesake, is 
celebrated with illustrations, and the rest of the contents pre- 
sents the well-known miscellany on which thousands have 
enjoyed from month to month. There are four hundred and 
twenty-two illustrations by the best artists, including twenty- 
eight full-page engravings. N. Y. Post. 


THE E1Gut Hours Day. By Sidney Webb, LL. B., 
Lecturer on Economics at the City of London College 
and Working Men’s College; and Harold Cox, B. A., 
late Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge. 272 pp. 
12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 


An account of the eight-hour movement in England, the 
United States, Australia and the Continent of Europe, in its 
historical, economic and social aspects. Appendix contains 
authentic accounts of the results of the adoption of an eight 
hours day by various firms who have tried it, and an extensive 
bibliography upon the subject. Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MARRIAGE AND OF THE FAMILY. 
By Ch. Letourneau, General Secretary to the Anthropolo- 
gical Society of Paris, and Professor in the School of 
Anthropology. Contemporary Science series. 373 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, 1.12. 
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THE MONETARY QUESTION. An essay which obtained 
the prize offered by Sir H. M. Meysey Thompson, 
Bart. at the Paris Monetary Congress of 1889. By G. 
M. Boissevain, Fellow of the London Institute of 
Bankers, Member of the Council of the Institute of 
Statistics at Amsterdam, and Correspondent of the 
Society of Political Economy at Paris, and of the Man- 
chester Statistical Society. Translated from the French 
by G. Townsend Warner, Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 151 pp. I2mo, paper, 75 cents; by mail, 
82 cents. 


M. Boissevain regards very unfavorably the silver legisla- 
tion of this country, considering that it must be detrimental to 
the cause of international bimetallism. His essay is moderate 
in tone and agreeable in style. I. 2. £ Gib 


THE NEw GALLERY, 1891. A Complete Illustrated 
Catalogue of the Summer Exhibition, With notes by 
Henry Blackburn, editor of ‘“ Academy Notes,” etc., 
and originator of the System of Catalogues Illustres. 
80 pp. 8vo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 


The “ New Gallery” represents in current English Art the 
opposition to the formal and classic traditions of the Royal 
Academy, and Mr. Blackburn has written for its pictures the 
same notes and sought the same illustrations as for the Royal 
Academy notes, 


THE OysTER. A Popular Summary of a Scientific 
Study. By William K. Brooks, Ph. D., Professor of 
Animal Morphology in the Johns Hopkins University 
and Director of the Chesapeake Zoological Laboratory. 
With introduction by President Daniel C. Gilman. 
Illustrated. 230 pp. 12mo, $1.00, post-paid. 


A valuable book, scientific, comprehensive, and inter- 
esting. It was prepared in view of the fact that the demand 
for Chesapeake oysters has outgrown the supply, and that 
Maryland is in danger of an oyster famine. Prof. Brooks has 
a most thoroughly practical as well as theoretical knowledge 
of his subject. The volume is illustrated. XM. Y. Sun. 


THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. Founded on Lectures 
delivered atthe Royal Institution in 1861 and 1863. 
By F. Max Miiller, M. A., Professor of Comparative 
Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member of the French 
Institute. In two volumes. 744-582 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, $4.50; by mail, $4.80, 


We do not know whether we ought to class this work with 
new editions. The author has changed the title from 
“Lectures on the Science of Language,” to “The Science 
of Languages, founded on Lectures delivered in 1861 and 
1863.” The form of the book has been altered,—that is, 
what was peculiar in it as having been originally given to the 
world in the shape of lectures, has been taken away. The 
whole has been revised, something has been added and not 
less taken away. The work, in short, has been brought up to 
date. A new preface reviews what may be called the history 
of the study since Professor Max Miller first engaged in it, 
and notes several points to which attention of the student 
should be specially directed. We may be permitted to con- 
gratulate Professor Max Miiller on the share which he has 
had in promoting the advance of knowledge in this direc- 
tion. Spectator. 


THE STUDENTS’ MANUAL OF GREEK TRAGEDY. 
Edited, with notes and an introduction, from the Ger- 
man of Dr. Munk’s “Geschichte der Griechischen 
Literatur,” by A. W., Verrall, Litt. D., Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a frontispiece 
portrait of the Statue of Sophocles in the Lateran 
Museum at Rome. 324 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.03. 

Dr. Verrall’s preface, whatever may be the difference of 
opinion touching his views, forms most interesting reading. 

As for the book itself, it is sufficient to say that it furnishes an 
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admirable manual for the study of Greek literature, and of 
the works we possess in English on this subject there is not 
perhaps any that is so well adapted for the beginner in 
fEschylus or Sophocles. But inasmuch as it propounds the 
modern estimate of Euripides, with this part of the work 
Dr. Verrall, as we have shown, is by no means conteni, 
Publishers’ Circular, 


TEUFFEL’S HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE, Re- 
vised and Enlarged by Ludwig Schwabe. Authorized 
translation from the fifth German edition by George C. 
W. Warr, M. A. ex-Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; Professor of Classical Literature in King’s 
College, London. Vol. I. The Republican Period, 
577 pp. 8vo, $4.50; by mail, $4.71. 

Prof. Warr has undertaken a useful piece of work in re- 
editing Teuffel’s “‘ History of Roman Literature,” after the 
greatly-improved fifth edition of the original. Teuffel’s style 
was not brilliant at the best, and often it became barely 
intelligible in Dr. Wagner’s faithful but clumsy version. But 
the book held a place of its own, which made it indispen- 
sable to serious students; and it had been carefully kept up 
to date by frequent revision, so that on its own lines the 
“ Teuffel-Schwabe”’ is all that can be desired. The new 
edition of the translation of Volume I does not much exceed 
in bulk the old first volume, but the matter has been greatly 
increased, owing to a more compressed form of printing, 
especially in the very numerous references, Here we find 
that the new editor has very wisely given up Dr. Wagner's 
irritating habit of translating the titles of German periodicals 
and proceedings, which were of no service to those who did 
not read German, and presented no difficulty to those who 
did, It is not often that he has had occasion to correct posi- 
tive errors, as when Dr. Wagner used “alleged” for 
“ quoted’”’ ; but he has very often recast an awkward or an 
ambiguous sentence. Whatever favour the work has already 
enjoyed in England ought to be greatly increased now that it 
has assumed a form at once more complete and more attrac- 
tive. Academy. 


WuatT To Eat. How TO SERVE It. By Christine 
Terhune Herrick, author of ‘* Housekeeping Made 
Easy,” “‘ Cradle and Nursery,” etc. 309pp. Indexed. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

A fresh contribution to the literature of the dining-room 
and kitchen. Opens with chapters, rich in original sugges- 
tions, entitled: The dining-room; At the breakfast-table ; 
More about breakfast ; The inva'id’s breakfast; A breakfast 
party. Following under the headings of family breakfasts for 
spring, summer, autumn and winter, family lunches and family 
dinners, also for the four seasons, etc., are directions f r 
special meals, embodying recipes for the dishes mentioned. 
“ At luncheon,” “ A small luncheon,” “ A large luncheon,’ 
“A standing luncheon,” “The Sunday dinner,” etc., are 
also combination chapters of recipes and advice. “China 
and glass” and “ Linen and silver”? are the topics of separate 
papers. Publishers’ Weekly. 


WHIsT IN D1AGRAmMS. A supplement to “ American 
Whist illustrated.” Being a series of hands played 
through illustrating the American leads, the new play, 
the forms of finesse and celebrated coups of masters, 
with explanation and analysis. By G. W.P. 290 pp. 
12mo, go cents; by mail $1.01. ; 

A remarkably ingenious piece of pictorial illustration, and 
one whose fascinations we should think few whist players 
would be likely to resist. N.Y. Sun. 


Wuy I Am WuatT I Am. 
cents ; by mail, 22 cents. 

Contents : 

Why I am a Baptist. By Rev. R. S. MacArthur, D. D. 

Why I am a Presbyterian. By Rev. Charles Seymour 
Robinson, D, D. 

Why I ama Methodist Episcopalian. 
McGrew. ayes . 

Why I am an Episcopalian. By Rev. William R. Hun- 
tington, D.D. 

Why I am a Catholic. 


160 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 


By Rev. G. H. 


3y Rev. Walter Elliott, C.F. 





July, 1891.] 


Why I am a Congregationalist. By Rev, Lyman Abbott, 


D. D. 
Why I am a Universalist. By Rev. Charles H. Eaton. 
Why I am a New-Churchman. 
Why I am a Unitarian, By Rev. John White Chadwick. 
Why I ama Jew. By Rev. Dr. Gustav Gottheil. 
Why I am a Lutheran. By Rev. G. F. Krotel, D. D. 
WhyI ama Friend. By John J. Corneil. 
Why lama Disciple. By Rev. B. B. Tyler. 
Why I am a Seventh-Day Baptist. By Rev. A. H, Lewis. 
Crumbling Creeds. By Col. Robert G. Ingersoll. 


YAWNING. By Henrietta Russell. With portrait. 
The Delsarte series, No.1. 175 pp. I12mo, 75 cents; by 
85 cents. 


Yawning, which is not an ungraceful act as sometimes and 
by some creatures conducted, has been appropriated for Del- 
sartean pury oses by Mrs. Edmund Russeil in a book entitled 
“Yawning.” The yawning of cherubic children when they 
awaken in a condition of good nature in the morning is 
lovely; the yawning of lions and tigers, as anybody may 
observe for himself at leisure and securely at the menagerie, 
contains some of the elements of terror, and suggests scope 
and power as well as grace; and the yawning of the hippo- 
potamus is simply awful. Mrs. Russell does not, indeed, 
mention in her book the yawning of the hippopotamus; we 
suppose the phenomenon is not easily available as a subject 
of Delsartean discourse; but she does very charmingly 
notice and comment upon the yawning of children, and she 
analyses the human yawn generally, regarding it as gymnas- 
tics and otherwise, explaining its beneficence, and pointing 
out its relation to repose. With the text of her essay we can 
find no fault, in the matter either of allegation or of style. 
The oyster is, as she says, limber, and we do, indeed, differ 
from the oyster in having a backbone ; and fatigue is vulgar, 
and it is not nice to stand on one leg, unless one is all that 
we have. But the picture of Mrs. Russell which affords a 
frontispiece to the volume, and which is reproduced fiom a 
painting by her husband, is the most remarkable libel that 
has ever come under our observation. It is gruesome and 
horrible. Not only does it give Mrs. Russell the appearance 
of not being alive, but it shears her almost entirely of any 
human semblance. As we study it we wonder if there has 
not been a stupendous mistake, and if the picture was not 
intended to illustrate one of the objects of her mild reprehen- 
sion instead of Mrs. Russell herself. It is certainly a much 
better picture of an oyster than it is of the charming priestess 
of Delsartism who has afforded this limpid and delightful 
took, N.Y. Sun. 


FRENCH Books. 


Contes ET NOvuvELLES. Par Guy de Maupassant 
avec une étude éur |’auteur par Adolphe Brisson, Direc- 
teur des Annales Politiques et Littéraires. Contes 
Choisis. 93 pp. 16mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
22 cents. 


Deux ARTISTES EN VoyaGe. Le Chant de Blondel. 
Les deux zéphyrs. Par le Comte Alfred de Vervins. 
Contes Choisis. 105 pp. I16mo, 20 cents; by mail, 
22 cents, 


La Viz p'uN ARTISTE Art et Nature. Par Jules 
Breton, Membre de l'Institut. 339 pp. 12mo, paper, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


Par Marcel Prevost. 
316 pp. I2mo, paper, $1.00; by 


La CONFESSION D'UN AMANT. 
Neuviéme édition. 
mail, $1.10, 

The lion of the literary season in Paris is a young engi- 


neer named Marcel Prevost, whose recently published novel, 
“La Confession d’un Amant,” proved a brilliant success. 
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Notwithstanding the character of the title, the book has noth- 
ing in common with the unfortunate tone of the ordinary 
French novel. On the contrary, it is of rare delicacy, and its 
influence, far from debasing the mind of the reader, is calcu- 
lated rather to elevate it. Its strongest ncte is sympathy, 
sympathy which appeals directly to the reader, and which 
clings to him until the last page. It is the plain, unvarnished 
story, exquisitely told, of a young man whom principle and 
devotion to the two venerable and saintly old ladies who have 
brought him up from earlier childhood impel him to re-ist 
the manifold temptations to which Parisian life exposes a 
young man, In thehands of a less gifted writer the story, 
simple as it is, would have inevitably degenerated into a 
sentimental impossibility, inviting ridicule, but, wrought as it 
is, it has come as a refreshing and cooling draught to palates 
jaded by the realistic and so-called “naturalist” tone of 
ordinary French literature during the last two generations. 
It is a book which, without permitting the interest to lapse 
even for a moment, appeals to the conscience, and which, 
aiming at the best side of the reader’s nature, cannot fail to 
call forth at any rate a momentary and possibly a lasting 
elevation of mind. It may be added that M. Marcel Prevost’s 
book has been made the subject of several enthusiastic news- 
paper and review articles by Alexandre Dumas, Anatole, 
France, and several other of the leading French writers of 
the age. N.Y. Tribune. 


“ Mon 
259 pp- 


LE COMTE DE PALENE. Par |’ Auteur de 
Oncle et Mon Curé” Cinquiéme édition. 
I2mo, paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.09. 


/ / 
LE PRINCE IMPERIAL (NAPOLEON IV). Parle Comte 
D’Hérisson. Neuviéme édition. 423 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


/ 

Mon ONCLE ET MON Cure. Par Jean de la Bréte. 
Seizéme édition. Couronné par |’Académie Frangaise, 
prix Montyon. 309 pp. I2mo, paper, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.10. 


“¢Mon Oncle et Mon Curé”’ is a novel that is in every way 
entitled to the prizes awarded to it by the Académie 
Frangaise, which has not only “crowned” it, but also con- 
ferred upon its author the “ Prix Montyon.” Its great charm 
is to be found in the delicate wit and refined tone which 
prevails throughout the book, furnishing a refre hing contrast 
to the ordinary realism of modem French literature. 
Although there is not a single line or scene which could 
offend the most sensitive reader, yet so brilliant are the dia- 
logues that they cannot fail to prove delightful even to the 
most jaded palates. The sparkling and original character of 
the young heroine is thoroughly French, as is also the readi- 
ness of her amusing repartees, N. Y. Tribune. 


PIERILLE. Par Jules Claretie. Avec illustrations. 
336 pp. 12mo, paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.11. 

The books by French authors suitable for the reading of 
young girls are few and far between, and the appearance of 
M. Claretie’s “ Pierille,” therefore, merits a special welcome. 
It is a charming village idyl, showing the bright and sunny 
side of French peasant life withcut any indication of those 
sombre shadows which form so characteristic a feature of 
Emile Zola’s realistic novels. Realism in its offensive sense 
is entirely absent from this, the latest work of the eminent 
Academician and Director of the Comedie Frangaise, and 
the attractions of the volume are further increased by a num- 
ber of graceful illustrations. N. Y. Tribune. 


SANS FAMILLE. Par Hector Malot. Ouvrage Cou- 
ronné par l’Académie Francaise. Abrégé pour servir 
dans les classes de francais par Paul Bercy, B. L., L 
D., auteur le “la Langue Frangaise, Le Livre des 
Enfants” etc., (Director of P. Bercy’s School of Lan 
guages, New York.) Romans Choisis. 430 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 50 cents; by mail, 52 cents. 
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BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY: Swiss Pictures, drawn w'th 
Pen and Pencil. The Midnight Sky. The Greatest Work in the 
— A Decade of Christian Endeavor. ‘Through Ways 

nknown. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY: History of the Politics of the 
State of New York. 


THE SCIENTIFIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK: 
Systematic Mineralogy. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY: Siberia and the Exile System. The 
Women of the French Salons. The Land of the Lamas. ‘lhe 
Squirrel Inn. Lady Jane. Marjorie and Her Papa. 


PETER PAUL AND BROTHER, BUFFALO, N. Y.: The Life 
— Times of Kateri Tekakwitha, the Lily of the Mohawks, 1656- 
1680. 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY: Lessons in Elementary Biolcgy 
Chemistry in Space. The Epistles to the Thessalonians. Noctes 
Maniliane. Popular Lectures and Addresses by: Sir Will.am 
Thomson, in three volumes. Treatise on Human Marriage. 


WORTHINGTON COMPANY : Columbia: A story of the Discovery 
of America. Estevan: A story of the Spanish Conquests. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS: Church and Creed. The Living World, 
Whence it Came, and Whither it is Drifting. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS: Gospel Criticism and Historical Christ- 


ianity. American Literature, 1607-1885. 


MACMILLAN ANDCO.: Gray Days and Gold. Natural Selection 
and Tropical Nature, Eighteen Years of University Extension, 
Lyrical Poems by Alfred Austin. The Greek Gulliver. 


JOHNS HOPKINS’ PRESS, Baltimore: The Oyster. 


A.C. McCLURG AND CO.: Monk and Knight. From Timber to 
Town Dowa in Egypt. With the Admiral of the Ocean Sea. 


THE WAVERLY COMPANY: Monsieur Judas, 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, Hartford, Conn.:° Sixth 
Annual Report for the Year ending November 30, 1890. 


RAND, McNALLY AND CO.: An Ideal Fanatic. An American 
Girl in London. 


LEE ANDSHEPARD: Sweet and Twenty. 


UNITED STATES BOOK CO.: Yawning. Eric Brighteyes. A 
Life for a Love. The Soul of Countess Adrian, Good-Bye. 
Pudney and Walp, 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, Baltimore, Md.: Report 
of the Proceedings of the Association at the Fourth Annual Meet- 
ing, December 26-30, 1890. 


T. B. PETERSON AND BROTHERS: A Woman’s Thoughts 
About Women. His Heart's Delight. 


M. W. JONES, 23 Clinton Place, New York. Salt Lake Fruit. 

CASSELL PUBLISHING CO.: Through Russia on a Mustang. 
Hadasseh. Noughts and Crosses. ‘‘ Vengeance is Mine.’’ The 
New Man at Rossmere, How to Shade from Models. A Wedding 
Trip. Philippa. Eleven Possible Cases, Moors and Christians. 

FLEMING H. REVELLCO.: How to Learn How. 

JOHN MURPHY AND CO., Baltimore: Two Ways. Tom-Boy. 


CENTURY COMPANY: The Century Magazine, Volume XIX 
(new series), November, 1890, to April, 1891. 


DODD, MEAD AND CO.: Journal of Maurice de Guérin. Inten- 
tions. 


WORTHINGTON COMPANY, (through Wilson’s Library): The 
Rector of St. Luke’s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO.: Boston: Historic Towns. 


CHAS. H. SERGEL AND CO., Chicago: Mademoiselle Ixe. Mas- 
ter and Man, 


CALENDAR PUBLISHING co.; Baltimore, Md.: Passion Flowers 
and the Cross. 


MINERVA PUBLISHING CO.: The Last of the Vandals. 
§.S. OGILVIE, New York: Why Iam What lam. 
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D, LOTHROP AND CO.,: Lamb’s Essays : A Biographical Study, 
Stories from the Land of Evangeline. 


W. H. BENTON, for New York Story Club: Romance, June, rr, 


L. P. POWELL, Johns Hopkins University: Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Circular, June 1891. 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY, Philadelphia: Bulletin, January-April 


1, 1891. 
FORDS, HOWARD AND HULBERT: Henry Ward Beecher, 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO,: Fundamental Problems, 
HENRY HOLT ANDCUO.: On the Stage—and Off. 
CHARLES H. KERR ANDCO: Helps for Home Nursing. 
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A SAD SIGHT. 


His hat doth bear a mourning band ; 
His form is bent with woe; 
A jet-black glove is on his hand; 
His step is solemn, slow ; 
Great tears are falling in his track 
For George the Third and North; 
For he’s an Anglomaniac ; 
To-day’s July the Fourth. 
HENRY HERBERT HARKNESS. 


ENCOURAGING. 


I’d penned the finest effort of my life— 
A poem ’twas, about the vasty deep. 
I took it then and read it to my wife, 
And when I’d done, behold, she was asleep! 
Editor's Drawer, July Harper's. 
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